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WIDESPREAD interest in the curriculum and the relation 
of sociology to the curriculum led the editor to write the editorial 
on Professor Boyd H. Bode’s book, Modern Educational Theories, 
and send it to Professor Bode for his reply. The editorial and 


the reply from Professor Bode have been sent to Professor Sned-. 
den, whose reply will be given in a later number. The editor- 
believes that the issues may be clarified by such discussion and) 
is, therefore, printing the editorial with Professor Bode’s response: 
on the editorial pages of this number. 


EDITORIAL 


Probably the most outstanding and most valuable educational 
treatise of the year 1927 was Professor Bode’s contribution under 
the title Modern Educational Theories. In the opinion of this 
writer, it is the best book of the year and, for that matter, the 
best book written in a series of years. It is a book that no one 
concerned with education can afford to pass over lightly. It should 
be read, studied, and marked; it should find a place in the library 
for ready reference and consultation. Such use will guarantee 
that the student of its pages will keep an open mind and an in- 
telligent attitude on the fundamental problems which are in the 
forefront of educational discussion at present. 


[ 305 ] 
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This rather sweeping statement, without justification, might be 
taken as the expression of an enthusiast and therefore some 
reasons for the view should be given. First, the author’s style 
is noteworthy. Perhaps no one since William James has written 
so clearly, so forcefully, and so concretely as has Professor Bode. 
This is particularly important because educational philosophers 
are not in the habit of writing with such force and clearness. 
Second, the author attacks the points of view of a number of 
writers who have developed a more or less blind following who 
have come to accept their educational pronouncements as a sort 
of creed. No one who reads this book will longer accept their 
emphases without question. Third, there is implied in the whole 
book an educational philosophy that undoubtedly will start us 
upon a saner program of educational reconstruction. The author 
has seen so penetratingly and pointed out so concisely the weak- 
nesses of the proposed programs of educational reconstruction that 
they will in their extreme form be abandoned. Moreover, their 
merit has been recognized, and their worth will no doubt be pre- 
served. The editors of Tur Jovurnat are grateful to Professor 
Bode and are thankful for his book. 

From the foregoing statement it would seem that nothing else 
should be said. However, the sociologist, at least a good number 
of sociologists who are seeking to interpret education scientifically 
and base educational procedures in so far as possible upon prin- 
ciples drawn from exact observation and experiment, feel that 
some of Professor Bode’s implications need to be critically ex- 
amined. In the chapter on “ Determining Objectives Sociolog- 
ically ” the author seems to find a conflict between sociology and 
philosophy, or rather between his philosophy and the sociology 
which he chooses to criticize. In the view of the writer no such 
conflict is possible. 

Bode seems to imply that the sociologist is seeking to determine 
scientifically and objectively the aim of education. The aims of 
education, just as all fundamental aims, cannot be determined 
scientifically and the discussion of aims must remain in the realm 
of the philosophy of education, at least so far as we can see at 
present. Perhaps at some time in the future sufficient data will 
be gathered to warrant a conclusion as to aims, but at present the 
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aims are a matter of speculation, and we shall have to go to phil- 
osophy for our guide. This does not mean that the immediate 
objectives cannot be sociologically considered. Scientific research 
has displayed a body of data concerning food and diet for example. 
The sociologist may carefully examine social patterns that do not 
conform to the results of these researches and suggest changes 
to bring the social patterns into harmony with scientific discovery. 
There is a wide field for the activity of the sociologist along many 
such lines, but the underlying aims of education remain to him 
a sealed book. 

A recent article in Tue JourNat’ states the point of view of 
the educational sociologist who is seeking to keep his feet on the 
ground and deal with principles drawn from observation and 
experiment. The statement is as follows: “ The more important 
functions of education as outlined may be enumerated as follows: 
(1) assimilation of traditions, (2) the development of new social 
patterns, and (3) the creative réle of education.” The educa- 
tional sociologist is concerned primarily with the first two func- 
tions, the third is more or less a matter of guess. The first two 
admit of research, experiment, and scientific conclusions, and 
therefore the procedure may be scientifically determined. If 
the author meant merely in his chapter on “ The Sociological 
Determination of Objectives” to criticize the point of view of 
Professor Snedden, then that is a matter for Professor Snedden 
to answer, and the present writer is not concerned. 

There is another matter in which the present writer would 
like to have light from the author of this remarkable book. He 
has chosen, as indicated above, to call that aspect of education 
in which we must train for situations which we cannot now antici- 
pate and which are certain to arise in the future, “ the creative 
role of education.” Professor Bode rightly seems to regard this 
as one of the important functions of education. His method of 
dealing with this aspect of education seems to be to develop logical 
mindedness by the logical mastery of subject matter. This point 
of view smacks of formal discipline. This conclusion as to pro- 
cedure may be the best that the philosopher of education, and such 





1 See I, 3, 138-139. 
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an astute philosopher of education as Professor Bode, has to 
offer, but it hardly satisfies the scientific-minded sociologist. This 
point of view gives one no clew as to selection of subject matter. 
So far as this writer can see, learning Greek or Euclid would 
be as good a program as any to meet this requirement. We are 
entitled to a fuller explanation, and we sincerely hope that we 
are to have another book in which the authoi: of Modern Educa- 
tional Theories will give us a constructive program of his own. 


REPLY TO EDITORIAL 


The editorial comment by Dr. Payne on my recent book is so 
discriminating and at the same time so generous that any remarks 
on my part may be a matter of indiscretion. It is often good 
policy to let well enough alone. However, the occasion provides 
an opportunity to obviate a possible misapprehension and at the 
same time to offer a brief elaboration of a point which is not 
adequately covered in the book. 

As a reader of the book can scarcely fail to note, the purpose 
of the book is in part to protest against the notion that every 
educational problem is a scientific problem in the sense that it 
can and must be solved through the application of the technique 
which science has devised for the gathering and manipulation of 
its data. Dr. Payne’s editorial confirms me in the belief that this 
unlimited faith in science as applied to education is the creed 
of a small but noisy minority. When a writer starts out with 
this point of view it is only a question of how long it will be 
before he takes refuge in a questionnaire, To make “ an unusually 
obstinate attempt to think clearly” about fundamental problems 
is condemned as “ armchair stuff ” ; on the other hand, to go about 
consulting a lot of people who have never thought enough about 
these problems to become emancipated from the bondage of tradi- 
tion is assumed to be quite in keeping with the dignity of the 
scientific investigator. The fact that the resort to a questionnaire 
is an abandonment of the original pretension seems to escape 
notice. Perhaps this is because the replies thus gathered can be 
tabulated and counted and averaged and perhaps represented by a 
curve, thus giving the whole performance a pleasing appearance 
of “ objectivity ” and scientific rigor. 
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In my discussion of Dr. Snedden’s “ Sociological Determination 
of Objectives in Education,” my whole concern was with the con- 
tention that “ from sociology must come answers to the question, 
what shall be the aims of education?” This proposition, taken 
in its context, 2. e., interpreted in the light of Dr. Snedden’s whole 
theory of education, means indubitably that science is Dr. Sned- 
den’s religion. He is what the eighteenth century would have 
called an enthusiast. It is true that Dr. Snedden, -like others 
of his faith, has to fall back eventually on a questionnaire in order 
to determine the objectives which science is supposed to furnish, 
but this is done so unobtrusively that the casual eye detects no 
flaw in the architectural scheme. Science is the alpha and the 
omega of the city not made with hands. 

This is the conception of educational objectives which I under- 
took to attack. Unfortunately, the heat of battle is not conducive 
to reflection on more remote considerations, and it did not occur 
to me that my onslaught might have the appearance of being 
directed against any sort of sociological determination of objec- 
tives in education. Even so judicious and fair-minded a critic 
as Dr. Payne is apparently disturbed by this possibility. Soci- 
ology surely has something to contribute on what shall be the 
aims of education. We must look to sociology for the determina- 
tion of certain “immediate objectives,’ even though we grant 
that the larger aims or purposes must be determined in some 
other way, and this view is justified. Sociology determines these 
immediate objectives in the sense that it specifies the conditions 
which must be taken into account if the general aim is to be pro- 
moted. In order to realize this aim, it is necessary to tie up the 
school with the home, with the industrial order, and with various 
other social agencies and institutions, and for this end the con- 
tribution which sociology can make is obviously indispensable. 
But this is clearly different from the assumption that if we pursue 
sociological investigations or inquiries long enough and hard 
enough the appropriate educational ideals will emerge of them- 
selves. This is like telling a sculptor that if he will only keep 
on cutting into a block of marble he will discover the form or 
outline for his statue. It must be in there somewhere. 
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With Dr. Payne’s complaint that the book in question does 
not furnish a very enlightening principle or program for curri- 
culum construction, I must confess a considerable measure of 
sympathy. The results to be aimed at are designated by the 
terms “logical organization” and “ social insight.” There is 
valid ground for the criticism that the latter of these aims in par- 
ticular is not presented in as clear-cut and unambiguous a fashion 
as the case requires. The social insight that is intended is of 
a specific kind. It means the realization that society is essen- 
tially an experiment in associated living and that our standards 
or codes of conduct should consequently be of a mundane or 
empirical kind, in the sense that our judgments should be based 
on the consequences of behavior as measured by democratic ideals. 
To put it differently, the common integrating principle of edu- 
cation in general, and of curriculum construction in particular 
should be the purpose to produce a certain type of outlook or atti- 
tude, which for want of a better term may be called the pragmatic 
attitude. Broadly speaking, the traditional ideal of liberal edu- 
cation has been the acquisition of a certain specified racial heri- 
tage. The newer ideal sets as its goal a certain community of 
attitude. “Gentlemen agree in everything except opinion.” 

There is no room here, of course, to do more than to indicate 
in the sketchiest sort of way the bearing of this view on curriculum 
construction. Why teach history, for example? The average 
textbook does not seem to have any easily recognizable principle 
for the selection of subject matter. Such a principle would be 
furnished if our dominating purpose were to trace out the con- 
ditions, influences, and events which have contributed to the trans- 
formation of man’s outlook on life in the direction of what I have 
just now called the pragmatic attitude. The same thing may be 
said with regard to curriculum construction in the field of the 
sciences, Given such a common purpose, the different subjects 
in the curriculum would integrate in what may be called a prac- 
tical philosophy of life. But if a program of this sort is to func- 
tion effectively, it is necessary to make provision for “ logical 
organization ”’ as a final outcome of our teaching. This is neces- 
sary in order to foster the scientific type of thinking and to 
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secure the power of transfer which springs from the enrichment 
of our concepts. 

What education needs at the present time more than anything 
else is a reasonably clear program. As long as we refuse to 
recognize that we cannot solve every educational problem by the 
technique of scientific fact finding, our progress in education will 
consist simply in doing old things more effectively. If a new 
civilization is on the way, if the human mind is still in the making, 
then a program based on this fact constitutes education’s greatest 
obligation and greatest opportunity. 

Boyp H. Bopr 


Tue JournaL oF Epucationat Socrotoey has indicated on 
various occasions its desire to codperate with the National Society 
of Educational Sociology. One of the ways of assisting the 
organization is to publish the sociological contributions of its 
members, to publish notes of their activities of interest to other 
members, to publish news of the activities of the Society itself, 
and finally, and most important of all, to comment frankly upon 
the policy of the organization. In line with this conception we 
wish to urge all members of the Society to be present at the Boston 
meeting in February where matters of first importance will be 
discussed. The following proposals will be considered : 

“At the meetings of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
eational Sociology recently held in Washington, D. C., several 
plans were agreed upon to carry forward the work to which the 
Society is committed. These plans include the proposed publica- 
tion in the immediate future of the first yearbook of the Society 
containing bibliographies on educational sociology as described 
in the December issue of Tue Journat. In order to make this 
financially possible, and also provide for issuing other materials 
to members of the Society, it was decided to increase the mem- 
bership fees from $1.00 to $2.50 and at the same time to seek 
an increased membership. 

“Since more members of the Society find it possible to attend 
its December meetings than those held in February, it was pro- 
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posed to change the annual meeting from February to December, 
but that the present officers continue to act until December, 1928. 

“Much pleasure and interest were expressed in Tue JournaL 
or Epvucationat Sociotoey and it was voted to extend to it a 
hearty welcome and to assure its editors of the cordial codperation 
of the Society.” 

















PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
HARVEY W. ZORBAUGH 
New York University 
I 


ORIGINAL NATURE 


A FEW seasons ago a play was written around a fantastic 
creature called the Robot. The Robot was a mechanical man 
created by an inventive engineer to solve the labor problem. When 
turned out of the laboratory the Robot had a full behavior equip- 
ment adapted to the tasks expected of him. The New York Tvmes 
recently carried a feature article entitled “ Televox the Electrical 
Man.” Televox, the invention of an engineer of the General Elec- 
tric Company, sits at a telephone receiver and performs such 
tasks as are requested of it. The club woman with Televox in 
her home may call up at five o’clock, inquire of Televox what 
the temperature in the living room is, have Televox turn up the 
furnace, light the oven in which she has left the roast, light the 
lamp in the living room, and do whatever else she may wish. 
Televox comes near to being a scientist’s realization of a drama- 
tist’s fantasy. There is a psychological theory, which has enjoyed 
a tremendous popular vogue, that conceives of man as being a 
sort of Televox or Robot; as coming into the world equipped with 
a set cf elaborate ready-made and stereotyped behavior patterns 
which run off in perfectly automatic fashion in response to appro- 
priate environmental situations. These innate behavior patterns 
the psychologist terms instincts. Certain psychologists have main- 
tained that man’s instincts determine all his behavior, motives, 
and forms of social life—that man’s personality is to be explained 
in terms of his instinctive traits.’ 

Interestingly enough, the notion of instinct originated with stu- 
dents of animal behavior. They observed that there are complex, 
unlearned modes of behavior with which all the members of a 
species respond to a given type of situation. 





1 Of course, all the behavior man shows at birth is instinctive in that it is 
unlearned. But psychological language has broken up man’s unlearned responses 
into reflexes, relatively segmental responses like the knee jerk or the contraction 
of the pupil to light, and instincts, elaborate responses involving the whole body, 
such as flight or fighting. 
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Certain species of wasp, for example, invariably lay their eggs in spiders, 
beetles, or caterpillars, which, after having first been subjected by the wasp to a 
skillful surgical operation, will go on living motionless a certain number of days, 
and thus provide the larvae with fresh meat. The Scolia, which attacks a larva 
of the rose beetle, stings it at one point only, but at this point the motor ganglia 
are concentrated, and these ganglia alone; the stinging of other ganglia would 
cause death and decay of the food supply of Scolia’s larva. The yellow-winged 
Sphex attacks a cricket which has three nerve centers serving its three pairs of 
legs. It stings the cricket at these three nerve centers, and at them only. The 
Ammophilia Hirsuta gives nine successive strokes of its sting upon nine nerve 
centers of its caterpillar, and then seizes the head and squeezes it in its mandibles 
enough to cause paralysis without death.? 

These complex but relatively stereotyped and invariable forms 
of behavior run off automatically in response to a highly special- 
ized type of situation, without the insect’s having had experience 
in similar situations. They are clearly unlearned. Every Scolia 
may be expected to behave in the same way in a similar situation. 
And Scolia will respond to other types of situation with other 
equally complex and unlearned forms of behavior. Without learn- 
ing or experience, Scolia seems adequately equipped to meet all 
the situations of life. 

The classic illustrations of instinct have always been taken from 
the behavior of insects. The higher animals, however, are held 
to exhibit equally interesting if less nice examples of instinctive 
behavior. Young birds, mated for the first time and without 
previous experience, build a nest of the same material and after 
the same general pattern as do their parents. Puppies six months 
old, dropped into the water for the first time, swim as though they 
had been taught. Young beavers do not have to learn to cut trees 
so they will fall toward the water, nor to build dams of the 
branches and store away the twigs for winter food. Many illustra- 
tions of instinct can be found in the behavior of every species. 
Indeed, like the Scolia, every animal species seems to possess 
enough ready-made mechanisms of behavior to take it through life. 
It eats, sleeps, fights, mates, nests, and migrates as a result of 
unlearned, inborn modes of behavior. 

We cannot leave the discussion of instinctive behavior in ani- 
mals without noting another characteristic of instinct, its “drive.” 
It has been observed both by naturalists and experimental students 


2 Adapted from H. L. Bergson, Creative Evolution (translated by A. Mitchell, 
Henry Holt, New York, 1913), p. 172. 
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of animal behavior that once an instinct is set off, it tends to run 
through to the end, and that if the instinctive activity is inter- 
rupted the animal will display restlessness and often a remarkable 
striving to overcome the obstacle which caused the interruption. 
This aspect of instinctive activity has been termed “ drive.” In- 
stincts have sometimes been described as animal drives, as giving 
animal behavior not only its form but its energy. 

Psychologists recognized the réle of instinct in animal behavior 
long before it occurred to some of their number that instinct might 
play a similar rdle in the behavior of man. The old academic 
psychology had been interested in “ mind ”—something animals 
were not supposed to have. Since you could not observe other 
peoples’ “ minds””—they being tucked away somewhere inside 
them—you observed your own “mind.” Psychology consisted 
of generalizations about “mind” and its vagaries, which were 
based upon introspection. Bouvard and Pecuchet, in the novel 
by Flaubert, resolved to take up psychology. They read that the 
goal of psychology was the study of the things that go on “ in the 
bosom of the self.” ‘And for a fortnight, after breakfast regu- 
larly, they hunted about at random in their minds, hoping to 
make notable discoveries, and made none and were much sur- 
prised.” The old introspective psychology discovered little about 
human behavior. 

The enthusiasm for “ evolution ” that swept the world of thought 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, however, had 
a profound influence on psychology. Darwin had demonstrated 
man’s relationship to the ape—something newspaper columnists 
had suspected long before learned doctors of biology proved it. 
Evolution showed man to be an animal like other animals. More- 
over, man eats, sleeps, fights, mates, and does many other things 
that animals do. These must be inborn action patterns in man 
also. Man, like other animals, must have instincts. Certainly 
the a priori ground was strong. Psychologists began to vie with 
one another in discovering instincts in man. William James 
maintained that no other mammal had such a repertory of in- 
stincts as man, and after looking over the behavior of adults and 
young children he listed some thirty types of human behavior 
as instinctive. Among them were climbing, imitation, emula- 
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tion, rivalry, pugnacity, anger, resentment, sympathy, hunting, 
fear, appropriation, acquisitiveness, kleptomania, constructive- 
ness, play, curiosity, sociability (gregariousness), shyness, clean- 
liness, modesty, shame, love, jealousy, parental love. 

The extreme proponents of the theory, of whom McDougall may 
be taken as an example, had soon demonstrated to their own satis- 
faction that all man’s actions, feelings, thoughts, secrets, motives, 
ambitions, from the cradle to the grave, are but the operation 
of his instincts. In his Social Psychology McDougall wrote: 


The instincts are the prime movers of all human activity; by the conative or 
impulsive force of some instinct, every train of thought, however cold and pas- 
sionless it may seem, is borne along toward its end, and every bodily activity is 
initiated and sustained. The instinctive impulses determine the ends of all 
activity and supply the driving power by which all mental activities are sustained; 
and all the complex intellectual apparatus of the most highly developed mind is 
but the instrument by which these impulses seek their satisfactions, while pleasure 

_and pain do but serve to guide them in their choice of the means. Take away 
these instinctive dispositions, with their powerful impulses, and the organism 
would become incapable of activity of any kind; it would lie inert and motionless, 
like a wonderful clockwork whose mainspring had been removed or asteam engine 
whose fires had been drawn.* 

If all man’s actions are a product of instinctive activity, of 
course the forms of his social life are—the home is the joint prod- 
uct of the reproductive and maternal instincts; the city is the 
product of gregariousness; industry is the result of the instincts 
of curiosity and workmanship; war is a result of the fighting 
instinct; styles are the product of the instincts of self-display 
and imitation. National differences turn out to be the result of 
racial differences in the strength of certain instincts. The differ- 
ence between the voluble café-and-boulevard-loving Italian and the 
taciturn Englishman whose home is his castle is a difference in 
strength in the gregarious instinct as between the Mediterranean 
and Nordic races. Similarly, individual differences in behavior 
and temperament are reducible to differences in the strength of 
various instincts. Or so the instinctivists have claimed. 

The instinct theory has enjoyed a tremendous vogue, both 
popular and scientific. Indeed, McDougall’s Social Psychology 
has achieved the distinction of being a best seller. It has been 
one of the most influential books of our generation. It has been 





3 McDougall, Outline of Psychology, p. 218. 
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cited in debate from women’s clubs to the floor of the British 
Parliament. It has influenced current thought on all industrial, 
political, and social problems. No more interesting example of 
this influence could be found than that afforded by the writings 
of Carlton Parker, an economist, who a few years ago wrote a 
brilliant interpretation of labor unrest as an “ innate revulsion 
against confinement’ !* More significant, however, because more 
far-reaching in their effects, are the examples afforded by the 
pages of many of our educational psychologies and our phil- 
osophies of education. The instinct theory profoundly influenced 
educational theory. There have been too many schoolrooms in 
which have sat, at straight rows of identical desks, children of 
the same age, supposedly endowed with the same instincts, and so 
to be treated alike. Classroom organization has been arranged in 
such manner as to allow the child’s unfolding instincts free play. 
Elaborate curricula have been devised to provide materials for 
the instincts of play, construction, collecting, and the like. The 
child has been regarded as a mosaic of instincts reflecting primi- 
tive man’s experiences with his environment. Patrick, for in- 
stance, sees in the child’s love of baseball the caveman throwing 
rocks and brandishing his club; while “ the former dependence 
of man upon the horse is shown in the instinct of the child of 
today to play horse, to ride a rocking-horse, or a stick, or any- 
thing.” An examination of the implications and validity of the 
instinct theory is, for educators, no mere tilting at windmills! 
All might have gone well with this attempt to interpret human 
behavior and social life in terms of instinct had psychologists 
been able to agree upon the number of human instincts. But 
while James found some thirty (including the instinct of licking 
sugar!), Warren found but twenty-six (including “ clothing” !), 
Angell some sixteen (rejecting “ cleanliness ”—perhaps he had 
lived in a settlement), McDougall about the same number (the 
number varying with the editions of his book), Trotter four, and 
Freud only one. Thorndike, more ambitious, enumerated in his 
Original Nature some forty instincts. Other psychologists pro- 
fessed to have observed sixty or more. No two psychologists could 





* Carlton Parker. The Casual Laborer and Other Essays. 
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quite agree on the number of human instincts nor on the forms 
of human behavior which are instinctive. 

Now, an instinct ts a specific, relatwely stereotyped, and un- 
learned act. We can observe these acts in animals, describe them, 
classify them, completely catalogue them. Yet when psychologists 
attempt to do the same with man’s instincts they are unable to 
come to any agreement. When a group of scientists and doctors 
of philosophy, observing the same data, vary between one and sixty 
in their estimates of its elements, it is evident that there is a 
joker somewhere in the pack. It would be an entirely analogous 
situation if chemists could not agree upon the number of chemical 
elements, some maintaining that half the recognized elements 
be thrown out, while others insisted upon the addition of salt, 
crushed stone, sawdust, gunpowder, and the like, to bring the 
number up to a respectable two hundred or so. The source of 
this confusion is not far to seek. It lies in the procedure by 
which the instinctivists have arrived at their lists, a procedure 
which has been philosophical rather than experimental. 

Man’s instincts have been generalized from common-sense obser- 
vations, not from systematic experiments. This generalization 
has taken place in the study rather than in the laboratory. It 
has been based upon observations of adult behavior (none of the 
instinctivists have been students of infant behavior). Yet original 
nature begins to be modified by learned responses so early in the 
child’s experience (a matter of hours after birth) that it may 
fairly be said that adult behavior offers no significant evidence 
as to instincts.° Generalizations as to man’s instincts have been 
bolstered by anecdotes of animal behavior. Drever, in his book, 
Instinct rn Man, demonstrates human gregariousness by a dis- 





5 “Tf no record of the first two years of infancy has been kept, scientific observa- 
tion is impossible. Every biologist knows how impossible it was to make accurate 
observations upon Burbank’s plant material—too many things had been done to it 
which were not accurately recorded. Trying to observe a human child two years 
of age whose daily record was not kept is like trying to figure out the family 
history of a new variety of primrose by looking merely at the flower. By the end 
of the second year the child’s temper is well organized; his vocational slants, his 
character, his fears, his positive bent toward things—toward pencil, paper, chalk, 
carpentry, water, social relations—has been so slanted that only a divine being 
could unmake him and give him over to the biologist as new material fit to watch 
for the unfolding of original nature traits.’ (J. B. Watson, ‘“The Behaviorist 
Looks at Instincts,” Harper’s, July, 1927.) How much more futile it is to attempt 
to analyze original nature traits out of the behavior of adults. 


4 
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cussion of the habits of the wild ox of Damaraland! Yet it is 
a recognized principle of science that generalizations from one 
field of data must not be assumed a priori to be valid in another 
field of data, and the instincts of the ox of Damaraland tell us 
as little about man’s instincts as the behavior of cats in puzzle 
boxes and rats in mazes tell us about the learning of children 
in classrooms. 

The actual procedure by which lists of man’s instincts have 
been drawn up has usually consisted either in the uncritical 
cataloguing of social customs or in the philosophical simplification 
of the minimum essentials of life. The psychologists who have 
found many instincts in man have fallen into the error of assum- 
ing that because most men exhibit a given type of behavior, that 
behavior must be instinctive. Most small boys fight, so far as they 
know, perhaps, all small boys fight; most peoples war, so far as 
they know all peoples war: therefore fighting and war must be 
instinctive. But all small boys do not fight, and all peoples do 
not war. More careful observations of social behavior and a 
wider knowledge of ethnological data would have made it clear 
that fighting and war are social customs, group patterns, not 
instincts. And so with maternal love, supposed to be one of the 
strongest instincts. Whereas the mother robin instinctively feeds 
and cares for her fledgling in the proper way, the human mother 
learns laboriously, with the aid of visiting nurses, pediatricians, 
baby clinics, and the Ladies Home Journal. Every doctor knows 
that there are mothers who have to be taught even to love their 
children. Many women do their utmost to avoid bearing children, 
and if unlucky turn the child over to a nurse. Many individuai 
mothers practise infanticide, and many peoples have practised 
it. The so-called maternal instinct would also seem to be an 
individual attitude reflecting a social custom. The similarities 
which the psychologist observes in the behavior of adults inevitably 
involve social attitudes and customs. Cataloguing them tells us 
little about original nature.° 





6 When we come to analyze any one of man’s so-called instincts we find nothing 
remotely resembling the complex, stereotyped, unlearned behavior shown by the 
wasp. The “hunting” instinct, for example, is as illusory as the “fighting’’ 
instinct or the “maternal’’ instinct. In a moment of enthusiasm, Thorndike 
(Original Nature, p. 52) gives a picturesque account of the hunting instinct: 

To a small escaping object, man, especially if hungry, responds, apart from 
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The psychologists who have arrived at short lists of instincts, 
on the other hand, have arrived at their instincts by an artificial 
and philosophical simplification of the minimum essentials of 
life. What types of behavior are necessary to the survival of the 
individual and the preservation of the race? Man must eat if 
he is to survive, and reproduce if the race is to go on. Then man 
must have two instincts, hunger and sex. Or perhaps it is felt 
man must be protected from the elements, and he is endowed 
with an instinct to seek shelter. Obviously such hortatory psy- 
chologizing tells us nothing about man’s unlearned behavior. 

The confusion concerning the réle of instinct in original nature 
and human behavior is due, then, to the uncritical method of 
those students who profess to have discovered human instincts— 
to their having studied adult behavior which has resulted in their 
cataloguing social customs rather than original nature traits, to 
their having fallen back on anecdotes of animal behavior, to their 
having relied on logic rather than experiment.’ Their fellow 





training, by pursuit, being satisfied when he draws nearer to it. When within 
pouncing distance, he pounces upon it, grasping at it. If it is not seized he is 
annoyed. If it is seized, he examines, manipulates, and dismembers it, unless 
some contrary tendency is brought into action by its sliminess, sting, or the like. 
To an object of moderate size and not offensive mien when moving away from or 
past him, man originally responds much as noted above, save that in seizing the 
object chased, he is likely to throw himself upon it, bear it to the ground, choke 
and maul it until it is completely subdued, giving then a cry of triumph.” But 
as Faris (‘‘Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?” —American Journal of Sociology, 
XXVII, pp. 184-196) remarks, “the description is hardly convincing—it smacks 
of the armchair. How many children in the city parks may be observed pouncing 
on the small animals and disinembering them? The chickens, cats, and small 
dogs are ‘of moderate size and not offensive mien’ and often may be seen ‘moving 
away from or past’ the children, but the number of times the children can be 
observed ‘choking and mauling them till completely subdued, giving then a cry 
of triumph’ is perhaps decidedly limited. Certainly, if the above is the hunting 
instinct, then by me the hunting instinct has never been seen. Perhaps this 
happens only when the human being is ‘apart from training,’ but the trouble is 
that the hypothetical baby who, on a desert island, had no training at all, died 
at the tender age of two days, and only the writers of books have ever seen a man 
‘apart from training.’”’ There is as little evidence for a collecting instinct, a 
gregarious instinct, or a play instinct as there is for a hunting instinct. As we 
shall see later, even in man’s sex behavior there is little resembling animal instinct. 


7 It is interesting to note that students of animal behavior have sometimes 
been as uncritical as students of human behavior on the subject of instinct. Many 
forms of:animal behavior that formerly were held to be instinctive have recently 
been shown to be learned. The ‘homing’ of racing pigeons was long regarded 
as instinctive. But Carr and Watson demonstrated that if young pigeons were 
brought to maturity, outside the cot and apart from older pigeons, confined in a 
small yard so that they could not fly about, they could easily be lost by taking 
them a few hundred yards from “home.” A recent book, Animal Mind, by 
Frances Pitt, contains further interesting observations on “homing.” Racing 
pigeons are useless without long and careful training, which consists in taking the 
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psychologists were not long in pointing this out. But the debate 
remained an academic one until the advent of “ behaviorism,” an 
extension of the methods of animal psychology into the field of 
human psychology. Obviously the animal could not help the 
psychologist by introspecting. So the animal psychologist had 
to be content with putting the animal into various sorts of situa- 
tions and observing its responses, in experimenting in building up 
and breaking down new likes, aversions, fears, motor habits, and 
other forms of behavior. The method of animal psychology was 
the method of controlled observation and experiment of the natural 
sciences. About 1912, John Watson, then director of the psycho- 
logical laboratories of Johns Hopkins University, pointed out that 
the method of animal psychology gave more valid and significant 
data than the introspective, anecdotal method of most human 
psychology. He pointed out, further, that such experimental 
human psychology as existed was confined to the study of isolated 
sensory and motor phenomena—of the knee jerk, or pupil inflexes, 
or pitch discrimination—and that no combination of the results 
of such experiments could give an adequate conception of how 


a person might be expected to behave in actual life situations. He 
proposed that the method of animal psychology be extended to the 
study of the total behavior of human beings. He dubbed this 
approach to the study of human activity “ behaviorism.” In 1918, 
he set out to apply it to the study of human infants, with par- 
ticular reference to the problem of instinct and original nature. 





pigeon gradually farther and farther from home as it learns the lay of the land. 
In the two years’ training required for 500-mile racing, more than ninety per cent 
of the pigeons are lost and never recovered. The pigeon quite clearly flies by 
recognized landmarks, as it is quite hopelessly lost in the fog or the dark. Pigeons 
are, further, always taught to ‘“‘home’’ from a given direction, so that a “‘north 
road” bird would not be expected to make good its return if sent south over a 
course it did not know. Through always “homing” from the same point of the 
compass, they gradually learn to orient themselves with respect to direction. 
A trained bird released over strange country circles about until oriented, flies 
till he picks up landmarks over familiar country, and then heads “home.”’ Quite 
evidently “homing” is dependent on experience, memory, eyesight—is learned 
rather than instinctive. Bousefield (Pleasure and Pain), cites observations of 
naturalists which quite clearly show that supposedly instinctive fears of animals 
are learned. Some animal groups even have folkways, analogous to human 
customs. The “chimney” swallow, for instance, formerly nested invariably in 
the banks of rivers. But with the growth of towns and the coming of chimneys 
it gave up nesting in river banks and now as invariably nests in chimneys. As 
we study animal behavior more carefully, our conception of the réle of instinct in 
animal life is likely to change. 





THE PLACE OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY IN THE 
TRAINING OF THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
~ PRINCIPAL 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS 
University of Chicago 


Tue high-school principal of a generation ago received his 
professional training very largely through apprenticeship ser- 
vice: (1) as a classroom teacher, (2) as a minor subordinate 
officer, and (3) as a principal of a small school. Many of his 
administrative practices were no doubt carried over from the 
experiences acquired in the apprenticeship period. Some were 
developed through trial and error experience in meeting new 
situations. Very few were the result of a conscious attempt to 
apply administrative knowledge and theory. As a result, prin- 
cipals were often slow to sense the need for administrative read- 
justments occasioned by the rapid growth of their schools and 
the changes in the social and economic conditions of community 
life. They failed to understand the changes in their schools 
and often entered into conflict with impending changes and offered 
determined resistance to the inevitable. Some lost their positions, 
others were demoted, and some remained stranded in schools that 
offered no professional future. The fittest studied their schools 
and made the institutional readjustments which the conditions 
required. They regulated their practices by administrative theory 
and utilized knowledge acquired in academic fields, such as psy- 
chology, philosophy, political science, economics, and sociology. 

The principal of today has supplemented his apprenticeship 
experience, at least, with some professional study of a special 
character, if not with a sequence of courses definitely planned 
to fit him for the particular type of professional service he has 
elected to enter. Job analysis of the work performed by high- 
school principals has enabled him to see his duties and responsi- 
bilities in a broader way. Analytical study of his own work 
may have led him to evaluate his various duties and to organize 
them for more effective performance. Visitation of other prin- 
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cipals at work has probably given him new vantage points from 
which to view his own work. Professional reading, professional 
associations, and study in academic fields related to education 
have no doubt made him sentient to social conditions in his school 
and have enabled him to appraise the forces which have to be 
directed and controlled in its efficient administration. 

The modern principal must understand the numerous demands 
which will be made on his intelligence by his pupils, teachers, 
and community. If through training he is able to anticipate most 
of the major demands and is prepared to meet them efficiently 
when they arise, his success as a principal is virtually assured, 
providing that he is able to meet the minor demands of an execu- 
tive nature with wisdom and dispatch. 

Professional training will aid the principal in service and the 
would-be principal in the development of a comprehensive theory 
and technique of administration, but it will not give him the 
specific knowledge and understanding of institutions, ideals, and 
forces which will be encountered in school and community life 
apart from the conventional work of the school. The principal 
must go therefore to other fields for supplementary training which 
will fit him to meet certain demands of his position. One of 
the fields is educational sociology. It is the purpose of this article 
briefly to indicate some of the types of sociological problems which 
a principal will have to meet in the administration of a secondary 
school and to show that training in educational sociology will 
equip him to deal understandingly with the problems in question. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PUPIL POPULATION 


The pupil personnel of the secondary school is rapidly becom- 
ing cosmopolitan, and with the change new problems in admin- 
istration constantly arise. When the high-school population was 
relatively homogeneous and the chief purpose was preparation 
for admission to college, administrative problems pertaining to 
curriculum, failure, elimination, and guidance largely took care 
of themselves. The pupil bore the responsibility for adjustment. 
If he failed to profit from the offering of the school, it was his 
hard luck. Today the situation is changed. The administrator 
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is compelled to modify both curriculum and administrative prac- 
tices to meet the needs of the pupil. The high school is main- 
tained for adolescents and it must accept responsibility for seeing 
that they profit to the extent of their capabilities. If an indi- 
vidual becomes maladjusted, the administration cannot auto- 
matically apply the former remedy of failure. The maladjust- 
ment must be diagnosed and remedial measures applied. The 
administrator is compelled to set up an organization that will 
enable him to know the conditioning facts in the lives of his pupils 
in order to render the type of personal service which the school 
now requires. 

If difficulties arise among the pupils as a result of inter- 
mingling of different races and nationalities, or if conflicts develop 
over differences in religious or political beliefs, the principal 
must inform himself regarding the status of the problem and 
must know how to make the adjustments required. Questions 
pertaining to social and economic status likewise require both 
knowledge and insight. They cannot be administered on an 
intuitive basis. The principal must know the pupils and parents, 
if he would administer the education of the pupils successfully. 

Educational sociology deals with the kind of problems detailed 
in the two preceding paragraphs. It directs attention to the 
accumulation of social facts, and to the analytical treatment and 
interpretation of the data found.’ It will stimulate the principal 
through its study to collect and to give attention to information 
pertaining to the birthplace of pupils; nationality, religion, and 
vocation of parents; the language background of the family; 
personal, pedagogical, and family history of the pupil; and the 
social and economic status of parents. In the light of the knowl- 
edge which an intelligent handling of such facts will give, effec- 
tive adjustment of school to pupil and pupil to school may be 


made. Without such factual knowledge for his guidance, a prin- 


cipal can be only a make-believe administrator. 





1 For a treatment of the sociological data pertaining to secondary-school pupils 
see George 8. Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education, 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 19, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


The modern high school is honeycombed with social groups. 
On admission an individual will likely recognize among his fel- 
lows remnants of various groups with which he has formerly 
associated to claim his loyalty. Typical of such groups are the 
gangs, teams, clubs, and neighborhood groups. The pupil 
promptly becomes a member of the new school group; then, a 
class, a home room, and frequently a section of the class. The 
extracurricular activities of the school will soon weave the indi- 
vidual into a new pattern of recreational, civic, and special interest 
groups, all of which will adhere more or less closely. New out-of- 
school groups may be entered to complicate the individual’s loyalty 
and to create conditions which may require the attention of teach- 
ers, sponsors, and administrative officers. As a result, the web 
of groups may entangle the individual and cause him to lose sight 
of the major purposes of the school. 

To deal competently with the school situation described in the 
foregoing paragraph requires a knowledge and understanding on 
the part of the principal of the nature of groups and the methods 
of utilizing group organizations in the proper education of 
adolescents. Principals a generation ago very generally ignored 
the desire of their pupils to carry on activities under conditions 
similar to the group life of adult society. Consequently, the 
intimate primary group organizations were usually forbidden in 
school. If the principals retained their positions, they perhaps 
later realized the error and in time may have encouraged the 
formation of extracurricular groups. The conflict between cur- 
ricular and extracurricular activities for the interest and alle- 
giance of pupils in our high schools of today is in no small measure 
due to the lack of sociological knowledge and insight on the part 
of the principals who ignored the desire of adolescents to work 
together in groups for the realization of common ends, and who 
caused the pupils to look upon the activities of the classroom and 
the extraclassroom as opposite in purpose instead of correlative. 
The high-school fraternity and sorority which flourished for a 
time as out-of-school groups with harmful in-school influences 


developed primarily as a result of the willful failure of prin- 
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cipals to provide adequately in school for the social life of the 
pupils. 

The tendency of well-trained principals at present is to incor- 
porate the spirit of group effort found in extracurricular activities 
into the activities of the classroom and to regard both as vital 
factors in the total education of the pupil. Grouping is not for- 
bidden but encouraged, guided, and employed in the normal and 
efficient education of youth. 

To claim that sociology has brought about the change in attitude 
on the part of high-school principals would be extravagant. No 
doubt some of the social wisdom of the modern principals has 
come as an inheritance from the costly trial-and-error experi- 
ences of the principals of a generation ago. The modern prin- 
cipal, however, cannot afford to depend solely upon the mores 
for his methods of administering his school. He must turn to 
educational sociology for an understanding of individual and 
social behavior and the nature of adolescent group life. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


Although the social organization of most American high schools 
is a network of small primary groups, the entire student body 
or school group constitutes a potential primary formation of much 
importance in the proper civic training of pupils as well as in 
the effective organization and administration of the school. When 
the school group can be characterized as possessing social unity 
it has become essentially primary. The manifestation of the de- 
sirable characteristic is referred to usually as “school spirit,” 
the first-line objective of both worthy pupil leaders and school 
administrator. Lack of school spirit is a stigma and a reproach 
to those who have subordinated selfish interests to the welfare of 
the school. Without school spirit in the school group, it is diffi- 
cult to develop many of the civic ideals and social attitudes funda- 
mental to the training of a good citizen. With school spirit the 
school becomes a civic laboratory in which the theory of desirable 
citizenship can be easily incorporated into right civic habits and 
practices. 

In the school group there is inherent the possibility of collective 
behavior of both wholesome and retrograde character. “ In these 
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relations,’ says Cooley, “mankind realizes itself, gratifies its 
primary needs in a fairly satisfactory manner, and from the 
experiences forms standards of what it is to expect from more 
elaborate association.”? On the other hand, the undirected school 
group may easily become an unruly crowd and under unworthy 
leadership stage a school “ walk-out” or strike. ‘The frequency 
with which such action occurs and the consequences to pupil 
welfare and administrative prestige should convince principals 
of the importance of developing responsible leadership among their 
pupils and of training the school group in the orderly processes 
of pupil assembly, even if they do not understand the positive 
values of desirable collective behavior. 

The high-school assembly and the occasional all-school mass 
meeting presided over and controlled by pupil leaders habituates 
the pupils to orderly assembly and renders difficult irresponsible 
crowd action. At the same time such meetings provide an ideal 
occasion for training in the processes of collective thinking on a 
high moral level and the formation of sound public opinion. 

The principal who has been trained in educational sociology 
will direct the collective behavior of his school group in such a 
way that he not only will realize for his individual pupils satis- 
factions and larger applications of their better impulses which 
would be denied to most members individually, but also will be 
able probably td avoid the undesirable consequences of irre- 
sponsible collective behavior described in the foregoing paragraphs 
of this section. On the contrary, the principal who deals with 
such problems blindly has always with him the potential possi- 
bilities of a riot, panic, or strike without knowing how to take 
command of the situation, and at the same time he cannot defi- 
nitely know whether or not the desirable experiences of larger 
primary-group associations are being realized in his school. 


SOCIOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum is probably the most static and antiquated 
element of the whole secondary-school organization. If the word 
of Professor Briggs* is to be accepted, it is also the one phase 





2C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, p. 32. 
3 T. H. Briggs, Curriculum Problems, p. 1. 
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of secondary education about which educators know least. It 
presents numerous problems which must be made the subject of 
extensive study and research before adequate improvement can 
be effected. In this connection it is interesting to note that of the 
twenty-seven problems for curriculum investigation proposed by 
Briggs,* at least three-fourths are so closely and vitally related 
to sociology that sociological data will be essential to their solution. 

It is scarcely conceivable how curriculum makers can settle 
intelligently, without a knowledge of educational sociology, such 
problems as the objectives of secondary education; the emotion- 
alized attitudes which should characterize a good citizen; the 
changes which education should undertake to make in the mores ; 
the nature of the contribution specific subject matter can make 
to the desired ends of education; what subject matter shall be 
elected or required; what kind of education is best for pupils 
of varying degrees of capabilities; the part to be played by lay- 
men in the making of the curriculum; and many other like 
problems. Unless the principal of the secondary school equips 
himself to appraise the sociological factors involved both in the 
larger and local aspects of the curriculum, it is difficult to see 
how he can function very effectively as a leader of educational 
thought in his school and community. His power of initiative in 
curriculum revision and his ability to codrdinate the work of 
different departments and interested agencies in accordance with 
the fundamental aims of secondary education would be greatly 
diminished without sound sociological training. 






















PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENT 





In virtually every high school the principal is certain to en- 
counter problems of social maladjustment which exercise causative 
influence on the work of individual pupils and often on the work 
of the school as a whole. The problems may be the direct, result 
of industrial conditions, environmental conditions, traditions, or 
unwise leadership in the community. Crime, poverty, disease, 
and social degeneration which follow pathological conditions in a 
community may cause serious maladjustment in the home and 
out-of-school life of pupils and in the work of the pupils in school. 













4T. H. Briggs, Curriculum Problems, pp. 6-49. 
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Retardations, failure, and elimination follow with waste for indi- 
viduals, complications for the parents and community, and loss 
of morale for the school. 

It is probably true that a principal single-handed cannot do a 
great deal to overcome the handicap of an array of pathological 
conditions, such as has been described. On the other hand, it 
is certainly true that ''ttle can be expected from the principal who 
is blind to the social factors involved in the complex situation 
under consideration. Training in educational sociology would, 
at least, make the principal aware of the forces operating and 
would enable him, if he desired, to find the causative factors and 
to outline a constructive program through the leadership of the 
school for school and community improvement. 

In the case of maladjusted individual pupils he would be able 
to diagnose the social influences which affect the pupil, to interpret 
their potency, and to advise regarding the treatment which the 
individual should receive. Not having the time to look after 
such details personally, the principal would be able, as a result 
of his knowledge and understanding of the facts, to provide for 
the service needed through the proper organization of his staff. 


CONCLUSION 


Understanding of the problems considered in the foregoing 
paragraphs is by no means the only contribution to better admin- 
istration which educational sociology is able to make. The high- 
school principal will find numerous other problems which he 
will constantly meet in the administration of his school treated 
specifically in educational sociology. It is therefore both prac- 
ticable and essential in the training for the secondary-school 
principalship to give a definite place to the science which will 
familiarize the administrator with the social facts of his school 
and community, and which will provide the social insight neces- 
sary to the intelligent and efficient organization and administra- 
tion of many of his important responsibilities. 











A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF NEIGHBORHOOD 
BACKGROUNDS 


MARY GOODYEAR EARLE 
Psychologist, Manhattan State Hospital 
THE EFFECT OF URBAN NEIGHBORHOOD IDEALS AS OPPOSED TO 
THOSE OF HOME AND SCHOOL ON THE LIFE AND IDEALS 
OF A GIRL OF NINE 


Ir it be the fundamental duty of parents to mediate the child to 
the neighborhood and thus ‘to eject him gradually into the world 
via the neighborhood, then the neighborhood should be socially, 
morally, and physically a safe place for the child; above all the 
social and moral controls should be adequate. Ideals and atti- 
tudes, habits and customs should not be too diverse, else the 
situation developed may be for the child not totally unlike that 
of the immigrant who finds himself in what may appear to him 
an environment subversive of that of his parent village. 

The hypothesis on which this paper is based is that urban 
neighborhood attitudes and ideals may adversely affect attitudes 
and ideals of the home and school, thereby setting up conflict in 
the child and enormously weakening parental control. This weak- 
ening of control may occur in spite of all efforts of the parents 
to combat it. In the first place the neighborhood is ever present 
to the child as the school is not, and in a curious way it is a 
larger home, a thing familiar in its geographical and physical 
aspects. The child, if permitted to mingle in the neighborhood 
play with other children, seems both consciously and unconsciously 
to wish to become a part of it—in speech, in voice tone, in man- 
ners, as well as in attitudes and ideals. 

Starting with the theory that a child attending an excellent 
private school, living in a home which is constantly indoctrinating 
certain ideals both social and ethical, spending all of her early 
childhood under excellent and constant supervision was sufficiently 
protected against undesirable influences, it was assumed that 
from the age of eight and a half years the child could gradually 
be ejected into the neighborhood, it being distinctly understood 
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that she was to go to “ nobody’s house.” This was the basis of 
the tryout. And soon Saturday mornings, Sunday afternoons, and 
at occasional other times this child was allowed to go down into 
the street to play. The assumption was that a larger measure 
of liberty would be given as the evidence seemed to warrant it. 
The following case study is the rehearsal of the tryout; the hypo- 
thesis is the result of the trial. 

By the term neighborhood, the author means that first grouping 
beyond the family and intimate family friends which has social 
significance for the child, although “ like-mindedness in a place 
group as a fundamental basis of neighborhood” is decidedly 
absent. Primarily, by neighborhood is meant not necessarily 
intimate face-to-face contact, but a peopled locality, a geographic 
area with some degree of stability in its population. 

In the neighborhood we are about to discuss one family has 
lived in the apartment of X child’s family for over twenty years, 
another for over ten, and a doctor has lived down the block for 
more than fifteen years. Other instances could be found. Except 
for some face-to-face contact among its members, it is an extremely 
loosely organized and heterogeneous social grouping, practically 
without neighborhood feeling and yet it is essentially a children’s 
area from the influence of which the child does not and cannot 
escape. School is a vital and ever present factor in the life of the 
child but neighborhood is more than this; it is omnipresent, a 
larger home, but without protective influences in its urban variety. 
It is ever moulding and shaping the child into its own peculiar 
shape; not to be of it is to be outcast from it, “ stuck-up,” “ high- 
brow,” “ too good for us.” 

Y neighborhood. is on the “ West Side” above 72d Street in 
New York City. The section under discussion is two blocks of 
a certain street bounded at one end by the park, at the other end 
by Broadway. It is crossed by a busy commercial avenue with 
much heavy traflic—trolley cars, taxicabs, and private automobiles. 
Decidedly it is a noisy, dangerous thoroughfare. The park is 
separated from the street by another avenue with a trolley line, 
but this avenue is not so throbbing with the hurry and bustle of 
automobile traffic, although it is still busy enough to make it an 
event to the children to be allowed to go to the park alone. 
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On either side of Amsterdam Avenue are a continuous row of 
shops with apartment houses of four or more stories above them. 
These shops are all of a local character supplying the apartment 
house dwellers, roomers, and private-house occupants of the local- 
ity with the necessities of life. They are kept by their owners, 
some of whom live with their families in the quarters behind the 
stores, others live upstairs. These people seem to spend their 
daily lives in and around the stores. The mothers, for instance, 
bring their small children to let them play before the door; the 
baby carriage with a sleeping infant in it stands before a shop 
window as the mother tends the customers inside; another woman 
sits knitting in the sun while she gossips with a neighboring 
storekeper. This small shopkeeper existence affords neighborli- 
ness and face-to-face contact in its understood sense, but is a life 
socially apart from that of surrounding locality contacts, except 
for the services rendered. 

There is a large grade public school on the avenue, a block 
from Z street and so at noon and at three o’clock the avenue 
neighborhood changes visibly in its atmosphere. At noon the 
luncheon activities of the public-school children possess the neigh- 
borhood, for the vender with his hot dogs and sauerkraut appears 
at the corner beside the drug store, another with his lemonade 
and ice-cream sandwiches near him, while the candy man takes 
up his stand opposite to him in the gutter; the nearby delicatessens 
do a rushing business, for the boys are swarming in the street 
with slices of bread and bologna. 

Z street itself is lined on either side from the park to Amster- 
dam Avenue with private houses of the type built about forty 
years ago in New York City, except for the apartment houses 
on three of the four corners and for a group of the semi-tenement 
type directly across from the apartment house where X child lives. 
These are a blot upon the general tidiness of the street. While 
the street from the park to Broadway may well be called a “ good 
neighborhood,” the adjective would seem to apply to its orderly 
appearance, its rows of small houses, which limit quite decidedly 
the number of people to the block as well as the number of children. 

The private houses were originally built to accommodate a 
single family in the days when servants could be had for $16 a 
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month, when coal was $5.50 a ton, and coke $3.50, when lamb 
chops of the first quality were 20 cents a pound and kerosene 
was eleven cents a quart; in the days when families lived together 
in this city—aunts and uncles and grandfathers and grandmothers 
—and when it was not unusual for a family to have four or five 
children. The so-called well-to-do lived in these houses, some- 
times renting them, sometimes buying them. They knew some 
of their neighbors on the block and their children played in the 
street, all more or less knowing each other. The street in those 
days made a safe and pleasant playground, for there was little, 
almost no traffic, except that from an occasional horse delivery 
wagon to leave dry goods or provisions for the occupants. These 
people were not wealthy enough to have their own horses and 
carriages; before the days of trolley cars only the very wealthy 
had these. 

“Private families” still occupy a few of these brownstone 
houses but times and economic status and the servant problem 
have changed. Rents have risen enormously, so that now most 
of these dwellings are rooming or boarding houses, sometimes 
kept by a landlady, but occasionally by a family living in the 
basement. Consequently the social components of this neighbor- 
hood have been radically altered. 

Y neighborhood is adjacent to the Amsterdam Avenue locality 
but the children of the small shopkeepers upon the avenue do not 
associate with those living upon the street and those living upon 
the street rarely even among themselves play upon the avenue. 
It is probably a parental prohibition to do so. Of course there 
is more or less continual going back and forth to the candy store, 
the grocer, or the dairy, but no playing together between street 
and avenue children. 

There are comparatively few children in Y neighborhood or 
ever on Z street, for that matter; twenty on one block (meaning 
both sides of the street with the road between) from the park 
to the Amsterdam Avenue trolley lines would be a large number 
almost any afternoon after school is closed. These seem to con- 
gregate at the avenue end rather than toward the park. 

The children who play on this street are those of the janitors’ 
families, those of the rooming-house mistresses and a few living 
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in apartments, especially those living across the street from X 
child’s home. On the whole they might be called decidedly of 
the lower middle class and many of them are evidently marginal 
in economic status, although none, one would judge, is dependent. 
In appearance these children are mostly rather dirty, somewhat 
untidy, and many of them are inclined to look anemic and under- 
nourished. There is nothing attractive about them. Their man- 
ners are atrocious; their voices especially are totally lacking in 
a pleasing speaking quality, they are raucous and nasal in tone. 
The most striking thing perhaps, and that which marks these 
children as belonging to the lower class is their careless, improper, 
slangy, slurring use of their mother tongue. 

The children of the janitor in the house of X child have made 
enough of a problem in her bringing up in the neighborhood to 
warrant some description of the family. These people are thor- 
oughly worthy and self-respecting members of the English work- 
ing class but somewhat spoiled with faulty and overbearing ideals 
of American freedom and equality ; the just-as-good-as-you-are air 


is very apparent. They are, however, honest, hard-working, and 
well-fed, and they have aspirations. F—, for instance, the pretty 


T ”? 


fourteen-year-old daughter, takes “ music lessons” on the piano. 
All three children do well in public school. They are not inter- 
ested in charming manners nor the amenities of life, in speaking 
the “‘ King’s English,” nor in the use of the cultivated voice. In 
fact they are rough-cut diamonds and entirely satisfied to stay 
so. Their ideals differ materially from those of X child’s family. 
The experiment of daily association with these children produced 
the expected result on X child. The effects were largely super- 
ficial, perhaps, and yet she very quickly lost the earmarks of her 
kind. Presently, the children of her mother’s and father’s friends 
would have avoided her, would have called her “common.” Her 
manners, her voice, her English, were showing the effects of 
habituation to a differing type of social environment. 

X child lives in the top-floor rear apartment of a scrupulously 
clean old-fashioned walk-up, on the corner of Amsterdam Avenue. 
The rear signifies, in this instance, nothing in the way of un- 
attractiveness or dinginess, but it does mean that the only front 
windows are not “front,” but face the business avenue side of 
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the block, where X child could not possibly be allowed to play; 
and so it is not practicable to know what she may be doing on the 
street at any given moment. Living up in the air adds a sub- 
stantial problem to the care of children and one entirely absent 
when living on the street level. 

X child’s parents are “nice people” of the professional class, 
of American ancestry on both sides for more than two hundred 
and fifty years. Both parents as well as three of the grand- 
parents were born and brought up in New York City, in the 
days of a simpler environment when the children of “ nice peo- 
ple” who lived in “ private houses” (there were no apartments 
but tenements, boarding houses, and a few hotels) could safely 
play upon the street after they were nine or ten, provided they 
were in at five o’clock. ‘“ Nice people’s children” were never out 
after dark. Economically X child’s family belongs to the mar- 
ginal class, although oft inherited family possessions give the 
home an air of semi-luxury even if it be a bit shabby. The pictures 
on the walls, the books on the shelves, a volume of Beethoven’s 
sonatas on the piano might lead those of another ilk to call them 
“ highbrow.” 

These people are without neighborhood, except in so far as 
this geographic locality may be called so; they are in it, but not 
of it. There is face-to-face contact, but no intimacy and prac- 
tically no visiting, except for a single accident in the case of the 
family living on the same floor, where it was discovered that 
‘there were mutually intimate and life-long friends. Here there 
is like-mindedness. These neighbors speak their language (in the 
subtler sense) and there is a common intellectual interest. Now— 
if these people only had children! 

Another family in the house, with whose little girl X child 
sometimes plays on rainy days, would be bored to extinctiox by 
X child’s parents—they would have so little in common except 
the weather. Besides this, the brilliantly artificial complexion 
of the former’s mother and the extreme vermilion of her lips 
bespeak so wide a difference in ideals that the mere attempt to 
know the neighbor’s family is too discouraging; then again, the 
grown daughter is a vaudeville actress and an intimacy here 
might not prove wise for X child. 
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The aim in the training of X child has been in the first place 
to preserve a certain type of culture, but for all this, to train 
her to be socially minded, not snobbish, and to be fond of 
people; to inculcate sufficient class distinction, so that she will 
not want to marry out of her class—neither the son of the adja- 
cent neighborhood barber nor butcher, because the child’s family 
believes that like, rather than unlike, social as well as intellectual 
ideals and attitudes tend to make for greater stability and happi- 
ness in married life. They believe that mates in modern civiliza- 
tion cannot be chosen on the strictly biological plane, any more 
than they can be wisely picked on a basis of monetary superiority 
alone; and yet neighborhood boys become neighborhood men, if 
they stay in the locality long enough. 

It is desired to make of X child a person of fine ethical values 
with a sense of social responsibility; to engender good taste in 
cultural matters by teaching her to know good pictures, good 
books, and good music; to have her acquire through her social 
training some knowledge of ‘‘ good form,” which will lead a 
natural adaptability in the direction of courtesy and thoughtful- 
ness for others. 

That X’s mother’s way of bringing up a child was not quite 
approved by some of the neighbors is hinted at in a tiff which X 
child had with the little girl whose sister was a vaudeville actress. 
The neighbor’s child wishing to be very disagreeable called X 
“highbrow,” and she, stung by the ugly sounding epithet, and 
not having the least idea what it meant, snapped out, “And what 
are you?” “TJ’m a girl with a tail!” came the answer. That 
night at the dinner table, X said “ Mother, what does ‘ high- 
brow’ mean?” evidently feeling quite sure that opprobrium 
had been cast upon her. 

In pursuance of the plan to try X out in the neighborhood she 
was of necessity unsupervised in her play activities. It hap- 
pened that on one afternoon when she was supposed to be playing 
in front of the house, a neighbor’s maid rang the bell to say 
that X was on the roof of the apartment house across the street 
leaning over the parapet with a little boy, brandishing a broom 
in the air. Surely a new and interesting experience! On an- 
other occasion, although the importance of staying in plain sight 
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in the street, so that she could be seen at any moment was im- 
pressed upon her, she was found climbing the dangerous perpen- 
dicular ladder between the fire escapes of her house, again with 
a little boy, and had almost reached the roof! More new and 
interesting experience. The tempting possibilities of neighbor- 
hood liberty were more than she could withstand. 

One of the chief amusements of the neighborhood children 
is the spending of pennies at the nearby candy store and these 
children are to be seen at almost any hour of the day munching 
candy or sucking lollypops. A child often passes a pop around 
among her friends giving each one a “suck.” Now, why need 
we ask how measles and colds are spread or why there is no appe- 
tite for a wholesome meal? This eating of candy at all times 
became a crucial matter for the mother of X child in the loss of 
that small person’s desire for food at the proper times. Con- 
stant example was too much for X. The other children all did 
it. Why should not she? 

Another amusement of these children was going to the movies 
along Broadway and to the neighborhood vaudeville on Sunday 
afternoons. Why couldn’t she go too? Once more those odious 
words “ not allowed.” 

Not allowed to dress up on Thanksgiving and beg for pennies 
the way the other children do, only allowed to walk along Broad- 
way with mother in your usual clothes and wear a mask—some 
compensation to be sure, for then everybody looked at you and 
that was fun. Not allowed to stay up until ten on lovely summer 
evenings when other children were having such a beautiful time, 
because you had circles under your eyes and needed your sleep. 
“Not allowed, not allowed! ” 

From the point of view of X, in those days before removal 
from the neighborhood and for a long time thereafter, the freedom 
enjoyed by the children there, the movies, the vaudeville, the 
candy and goodies at all times, made their lives golden dreams 
compared with the regular hygienic routine and drab existence 
which she led, which was prosy indeed by comparison. The very 
difference of her life seemed to make her as one apart. 

It was evident that the plan for the neighborhood contacts was 
not working. The neighborhood was not supplying the need for 
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a larger life with satisfactions. Attitudes and ideals varied too 
greatly. Neighborhood and family spoke not the same but a 
different language. If the aims in the bringing up of X child 
were to be achieved, then the neighborhood must help towards 
that end. If it were to help, it must within wide limits, of course, 
have similar aims both social and intellectual. It must to some 
extent speak the same language in that other sense; it must 
stand for the same values. Above all, it must not set these 
values at naught; it must not sneer, it must not scoff at them. 

And yet, in effect, that is just what the neighborhood was doing. 
It was setting values at naught. It was producing conflict within 
the child as well as with parental authority and school judgments. 

Some substitute for neighborhood must be found in the satis- 
faction of normal wishes. Neighborhood parents and children 
must not be offended. Snobbish and unsocial attitudes must not 
be developed. Other child associates in an organized play group 
meeting daily in the park was one possibility for a wise and 
kindly woman to give her daily care in park outings away from 
neighborhood children. It would seem that both ways are being 
used by parents with definite ideals for their children. 

In the case of X child supervision by a motherly person was 
the means chosen by the parents, with afternoons in the park. It 
is interesting to notice how a radical change of this sort in policy 
will gradually though surely effect an alteration in a child’s 
attitudes. As Thomas in the Polish Peasant remarks, “ There 
are many possible ways in which an attitude can be developed 
out of another attitude, a value out of another value. All depends 
on the nature of the intermediate data.” 
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A STUDY OF THE OPINIONS OF A GROUP OF MIN- 
ISTERS CONCERNING CERTAIN PHASES OF 
SCHOOL WORK 


A. T. STANFORTH 
Jamaica Training School 


INTRODUCTION 


In this study an attempt was made to discover how a selected 
group of ministers felt toward certain questions dealing with the 
functions and duties of the schools. Eighteen questions dealing 
with certain phases of school work were sent to two hundred 
ministers in different parts of the country. Replies were received 
from one hundred and thirty-five, representing twenty-five states. 

This study is related to school publicity and may throw some 
light on the difficult task of interpreting the schools to the public. 
It is readily admitted at the outset that the questions listed in 
this study are broad and difficult to answer by “ yes” or “ no.” 

A personal letter was sent to each minister along with the 
questionnaire. The questions were to be checked by marking 
“yes,” “no,” or “ doubtful.” 

These questions asked whether or not the schools should per- 
form certain functions, such as the teaching of religion, morals, 
vocations, right use of leisure time, health, citizenship, respect 
for law and order, ete. 


RESULTS 


The table below shows the results of answers obtained from 
one hundred thirty-five ministers on the questions listed in the 
table. 


Doubt- 
Yes No ful 
1. Should the public schools teach re” vion?.. pace aie Sues a 80 10 
2. Should the public schools teaci morals?............. 128 7 
3. Are the public schools responsible for teaching the right 
ee a ick vie eins BAW Coke se tee es 98 11 26 
4. Should the schools give each pupil before he leaves school 
& mastery of SOME VOCALION?....... ccc. c cece ccs eeses 53 68 14 
5. Should the public schools be responsible for seeing that 


all pape have - adequate knowledge for the funda- 
WIGUKG IAN BICMOS oh ora) ei ns ees ALE trade Wahoo wel ee 89 12 34 
6. Do pupils learn dishonesty in the public schools, either 
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directly or indirectly from the school or its associations?.. 58 46 31 
7. Are the schools doing as much as they should in conserv- 


Mme Sm eeth Of MePEeT... www cece ccc csces 54 54 27 

8. Are the public schools doing what they should in teaching 
eg ag 59 60 16 

9. Are the public schools doing what they should to teach 
worthy home membership?....................20.05: 26 67 42 

10. Are the public schools responsible to any extent for the 
so-called crime wave in the country?................ 47 79 9 

11. Are the public schools doing what they should in tea- 
k ching a proper respect for law and order?........... 36 77 22 


12. Are the public schools too lax in methods of discipline?. 81 8 46 
13. Are the public schools too strict in methods of discipline? 8 84 43 
14. Are the public schools doing all that they should to teach 


habits of accuracy and promptness?................. 76 43 16 
15. Are the public schools doing all they should for the 

children of the community?...................-008: 52 59 24 
16. Should the public schools attempt to teach any college 

SESE SERCH RTE RE ane e ner re 27 ~=«:101 7 
17. Should the public schools teach two years of work 

I I I ooo vas bc cv e sv cds vais eine 35 92 8 

Should the public schools teach four years of work 

EE eo ne er 13 115 < 
18. Do the public schools cost too much?............... 12 «(117 6 


The ministers were opposed two to one to the schools’ teaching 
religion, but they were nearly unanimous in their belief that 
morals should be taught. 

According to the opinions expressed, the schools are responsible 
for the teaching of the right use of leisure time but not for the 
mastery of some vocation. 

A large majority thought that the schools should see that all 
pupils knew the fundamental processes, and a surprisingly large 
number felt that pupils learned dishonesty in the schools. Fifty- 
four thought that the schools were doing all they should to con- 
serve the health of pupils, while fifty-four did not. Twenty-seven 
were doubtful. 

Only twenty-six ministers out of a total of one hundred thirty- 
five felt that the schools were doing what they should to teach 
worthy home membership. 

Seventy-six of these men (more than half) were either doubtful 
or positive that the schools were not doing all that they should 
in teaching citizenship, while a still larger number (99) felt 
that there was some doubt as to whether the schools were teaching 
a proper respect for law and order. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the ministers felt that the public schools 
were responsible, to some extent at least, for the so-called crime 
wave in this country. 
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Sixty per cent of these ministers felt that the schools were too 
lax in their methods of discipline. More than half of them felt 
that the schools were doing a good job of teaching habits of 
accuracy and promptness. 

Thirty-nine per cent thought that the schools were not doing 
all that they should for the children of the community. 

A large majority felt that the public schools should not attempt 
to teach any college work, although twenty-seven out of a total 
of one hundred thirty-five favored the extension of the public 
school field into that of the junior college. Only twelve of the 
total number felt that the public schools cost too much. These 
twelve answers came from Southern states. 


SUMMARY 


The results of this study lead one to the conclusion that the 
majority of the ministers questioned felt that the schools were 
not doing as complete a job as they should. The ministers, how- 
ever, felt that the schools were not costing too much; they also 
felt that the public schools should not teach any college work; 
that they were not doing all they should to teach habits of ac- 
curacy and to some extent were responsible for the so-called crime 
wave; that they might do a better job of teaching citizenship 
and of conserving the health of pupils. A majority felt that the 
schools should not teach religion. 














SOME PROBLEMS OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION’ 


R. RAY SCOTT 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


IV 


COMMUNITY LOYALTY 


C oMMUNITY spirit or loyalty is a frame of mind and, like 
most frames of mind, its overt expression is desirable or other- 
wise according to the nature of the ideas which get linked up 
with it. In the first place this frame of mind is characterized 
by sentiments such as love of one’s home community, willingness 
to sacrifice personal interest on occasion for what one conceives 
to be the welfare of the community, resentment of any kind of 
attack on the home town, and a “we feeling”? when the com- 
munity as a whole is in contact, hostile or friendly, with other 
communities—especially other communities having a similar 
brand of loyalty. 

Being fundamentally a feeling, then, the important considera- 
tion is the channels into which this energy is directed. These 
assume widely divergent forms in different communities for rea- 
sons historical, geographical, and otherwise. Since there can be 
loyalty without what has come to be called “community spirit” 
(implying progressiveness), you get such extreme manifestations 
as Babbitt bragging that his city had the worst dives and brothels 
that could be found anywhere. You get loyalty which means 
suspicion and inhospitality toward strangers, hostility to change. 
This type is noncritical loyalty ; it might be explained as loyalty 
to the principle of loyalty, which is a primordial impulse. It is 
usually associated with some form of the aristocratic tradition. 

At the opposite extreme is the condition of no loyalty at all, 
which may occur where the community is divided into two sharply 
distinguished classes, one a controlling class residing there for 
industrial gain, and the other a more or less transient class of 
workers who live more like campers than citizens. Some mining 
communities are like that. 





1 Continued from the December JouRNAL. 
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Between these two extremes we have various manifestations 
of community loyalty and spirit. Where it is linked with the 
idea of progress narrowly interpreted you get the booming brand 
of loyalty which Sinclair Lewis associates with chambers of com- 
merce in industrial and commercial cities, and which all of us 
east of the Rockies associate with Californians. Much is made of 
statistics, pay rolls, and signs of aggressive enterprise. Com- 
munities afflicted with this kind of loyalty would not brag about 
having a welfare work, but would brag about its being the biggest 
welfare work in the “ whole gosh darn country ”—or world for 
that matter. Often an intense feeling of rivalry with some neigh- 
boring community accompanies the affliction. While this special 
manifestation of the community spirit has the semblance of 
worthwhileness, the question is open to serious doubt. One is 
tempted to think that its leading exponents frequently love their 
city for what she can do for them rather than for what they can 
do for her. Prosperity is their loadstone. The idea system that 
can connect itself with loyalty is wonderfully variable. Some 
reasonably progressive communities enjoy a high degree of loyalty 
which is nevertheless unthinking loyalty, a kind that assumes 
that the home place is all right and to be approved under any 
circumstance. 


The type of community spirit which promises most for the 
real progress of any social unit is the reflective type which knows 
what things it favors and is not afraid to denounce those things 
it does not favor. We are assuming of course that approval is 
reserved for institutions and tendencies in the community which 
make for the all-round enrichment of life. A loyalty of this kind 
cannot suffer from a pardonable love of the home place and just 
pride in its excellencies. The highest community spirit visions 
the community as it should be rather than contents itself with 
existing conditions. It provides an incentive to support, in ways 
most feasible for the individuals concerned, of all efforts being 
made to realize better conditions. 

This interpretation of community spirit doesn’t preclude inter- 
group friendliness and the enlargement of the loyalty sphere, for 
it must be recognized that the task of enriching life is much the 
same everywhere. This kind of community spirit when organ- 
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ized is social control, if by control is meant the intelligent guiding 
of social change. If control means the preservation of the status 
quo, this civic spirit is its most implacable foe. Conservatism 
thrives best where loyalty is of the folk-ways variety. A com- 
munity worker going into a center where there are many pro 
gressive people who have civic spirit of the best kind needs only 
to be skillful as an organizer. One going into a community where 
loyalty is strong but conservative and nonreflective needs to be an 
educational leader. 


Vv 


THE PROBLEM OF BIOLOGICAL VéersuS CULTURAL CHANGE AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Justice Holmes of the United States Supreme Court said that 
social reform cannot come by “ tinkering with the institution of 
property, but must come through building a race.” Since Her- 
bert Spencer and the Darwinian school injected a strong biolog- 
ical note into social thinking, many people have been dazzled by 
the idea of building a new human race through eugenic methods. 
The idea finds its extreme expression in Mr. J. B. S. Haldane’s 
book Daedalus which suggests an abandonment of the usual method 
of procreation and the adoption of a sort of selection of pro- 
creative germs similar to methods used in plant eugenics. The 
biological strain in sociology finds many expressions. The con- 
ception of natural selection has advanced from the “ individual 
conflict” interpretation to the broader interpretation of compe 
tition of any kind having effect on birth and death rates of 
different hereditary types. This has set sociologists to studying 
social factors which operate to change hereditary characteristics 
of different groups. Much is made of the population pressure 
which threatens to lower the standard of life, and the dispro- 
portionate birthrates as between the superior and inferior classes. 
Professor Cattell shows that the average number of children per 
family among a large number of American scientists is 2.2, while 
the parents of these scientists had families averaging 4.6 children. 
Francis Galton and his followers in England have appealed to 
the enlightened part of society to adopt measures which will 
encourage the superior classes to bear more than their share of 
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children rather than less. This school of eugenists is doing a 
conspicuous work, though some of the sociologists take issue with 
their methods of investigation. However much we might dis- 
parage the methodology of the biological school, which has nothing 
in common any longer with Spencer’s organic unity, we cannot 
escape the fact that studies in heredity, such as the studies of 
“degenerate families,” have produced a great mass of material 
which must be taken into account by those who would reform 
society. It must not be thought that the eugenists have every- 
thing their own way. Many sociologists are unwilling to concede 
to heredity more than about five per cent of the influences playing 
upon an individual, though they admit that that five per cent is 
important. Professor Alfred Tenney states that “ progress in 
the higher values of life may occur in spite of considerable de- 
terioration on the biological side.” He continues, “ If Professor 
Thorndike’s hypothesis (that animals do not imitate) is verified, 
we might even admit that there may have been continual biolog- 
ical deterioration ever since the ability to imitate appeared, with- 
out thereby denying the fact of progress.” 


The theory that progress takes place through selective cultural 
change is not necessarily in opposition to the eugenic theory. 
Even supposing the racial stock was not improvable, it cannot 
be gainsaid that social change will be more virile in a healthy 
population. Dr. Dexter several years ago made a study which 
tended to show that crime was more prevalent during good weather. 
He accounted for it on the grounds that people had a surplus of 
energy during favorable weather, and this surplus, of course, 
could be directed into bad action quite as easily as into good action. 
It needs no argument to convince that a healthy population has 
more energy for constructive work. 

Health work is the irreducible minimum for community organ- 
ization. That assures two things: (1) more energy and optimism, 
(2) guarantee of good stock at least on the purely physical side. 
The next step which, it seems to me, should be included in the 
community organization program is the prevention of marriage 
or procreation among feeble-minded. Further than that it would 
be possible to encourage an educational campaign to set forth the 
best eugenic teachings, though I doubt whether much can be hoped 
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for in that direction. Aside from health I should say the chief 
concern of community organization is with social change. 


VI 
WIDE DIVERGENCIES IN THE THEORY OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Wide divergencies in the theory of community organization is 
not a unique thing in the realm of social thinking. On the con- 
trary it is the normal thing. The science of sociology presents 
no solid front anywhere. From its very emergence from the 
matrix of the older social sciences it has tended to assume widely 
divergent forms. Sociology, especially in its applied aspects, 
defines the ends of community organization. If these ends cannot 
be stated concisely and authoritatively, it is not to be wondered 
at that community organization will exhibit confusion. 

Theoretically, community organization theorizes only about the 
kind of administrative machinery and technique best adapted to 
meet certain ends; but in actual practice the community organ- 
izer can hardly escape becoming somewhat of a sociologist—which 
perhaps only serves to augment the vagaries into which he falls. 

A second explanation for the lack of unanimity is found in the 
nature of the ends served. All social work deals in processes. 
Organization must be developed to function in a medium in which 
the different factors are constantly changing, and that at variable 
rates. With so many variables it is not surprising that com- 
munity organization should take diversified forms. 

A third explanation is supplied by the principle that any mode 
of control to be successful must adapt itself to the prevailing con- 
ditions and conceptions where it functions. Workers who have 
met with success under a certain type of organization are prone 
to become protagonists for that type, overlooking the factor of 
adaptability which was the real source of success. 

It is my belief that certain general conceptions in the field of 
community organization are making headway, and that one of 
these is the conception that centralization makes for greater effi- 
ciency. I presume I am inclined to this opinion mainly because 
it seems plausible in the light of the general movement toward 
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centralization in the industrial, commercial, political, educational, 
and even religious fields. Moreover, I could cite one or two in- 
stances where the centralizing tendency has been at work. This 
is inadequate personal knowledge for a generalization. The con- 
centration of authority and activities which was observed every- 
where during the war showed people what could be done along 
this line and it is reasonable to suppose that the momentum gained 
has not all been dissipated. We have something tangible in the 
spread of the community chest over the country, a device calling 
for at least some centralization of authority. Similar movements 
are other forms of financial federation, councils of social agencies, 
and amalgamation. Dr. Stewart A. Queen, in discussing correla- 
tion of social agencies, concludes: ‘“ No doubt for some people 
interest in amalgamation and consolidation has become a sort ot 
fad or craze. But for all that, no one can deny the very great 
need for correlation, and no careful observer would be likely to 
deny that it is actually coming to pass, whether he desires it or 
not.”” 


Vil 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


Mankind has not yet advanced far beyond a bread line. To 
use a phrase of Professor Small’s the order of advancement is 
“first live, then live toward the higher levels.” Huge masses 
have never gotten beyond the first injunction, while many of 
those who have a foothold on the higher levels are constantly 
menaced by the danger of slipping back. Even culture, then, 
rests upon an economic base. The whole economic structure of 
modern civilization is the most persistent, the most fundamental 
thing the social reformer has to deal with. This truth has led 
many to assert that it is the only thing to be dealt with. Improve 
the economic life and everything else will take care of itself. 
That is a false philosophy. Many things would improve, but 
having an ample sufficiency above the bare demands of physical 
existence does not guarantee that man will indulge a higher type 





2 Social Work in the Light of History, (Lippincott Company, 1922). 
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of desire. Recognizing this latter fact, a certain interpretation 
of Christianity adopts the philosophy of the opposite extreme. 
Save the man’s soul, give him a change of heart, and disregard 
the economic factors altogether. This idea might work if worked, 
but it has never been worked, and in the meantime our problems 
are with us. 

The social reformer wants to improve human life; he does not 
simply want perpetually to relieve the suffering caused by pre- 
ventible social ills) He knows that he must work ceaselessly to 
improve the economic conditions of the masses. I do not see 
how he can do otherwise than take the side of labor in its struggle 
to secure its reasonable objectives. I take it that the chief goal 
of community organization is neither relief nor the bettering of 
economic conditions, but rather the “ higher levels.” To reach 
these it must first travel the lower levels. All social work in the 
long run aims at the enrichment of life. Now the economic 
activities of people constitute a large part of their life. They 
are a mode of expression. If these activities are carried on under 
degrading conditions, the individual is just so far robbed of his 
chance for an enriched life. There are exceptional cases of men 
who slave through hated drudgery for several hours a day in order 
to be able to give expression to a higher type of life during their 
remaining hours; but a whole social order based on such a pre- 
carious foundation is unthinkable. 

America is a land of business and industry. Changes take place 
so rapidly in these realms that new social problems appear faster 
than we can readjust for them. One day Hollywood is an incon- 
spicuous suburb; the next it is a great city, a producing center 
for one of the world’s largest industries. This sudden trans- 
formation brings with it the problem of assimilating thousands 
of screen-struck youths who flock from all parts of the country 
only to meet disappointment. If anything justifies pessimism, 
it would be very easy to become pessimistic in contemplating the 
chances of success for community organization in the face of the 
economic factors. We have to remind ourselves that success is 
relative anyway, and that life without struggle and problems and 
the unexpected is hardly to be dignified by that term. 
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FIVE PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION WHICH ARE 
WELL ESTABLISHED 


1. Community organization should become a movement of the 
local people rather than an imposition from without. Use as many 
citizens in the work as possible. 

2. The object of the work should be constructive working in 
all social fields rather than simply relief work. 

3. The form of organization should be plastic, ready to adapt 
itself to changing conditions. 

4. The administrative machinery should be centralized enough 
to do good work without overlapping. This means tendency 
toward amalgamation where many agencies exist. 

5. The nature, purposes, and progress of the work should be 
constantly kept before the people for educational reasons. 

















INQUIRY 


1. What are some of the sources of social waste in classroom 
procedure? 


The editor in a recent article pointed out that education is 
the result of the learning process, but not equivalent to learning. 
Education as promoted by the school should be “ the consciously 
controlled learning process in which the situations are definitely 
manipulated for purposes of producing behavior changes.”* The 
school should not lose sight of the fact that there is much acci- 
dental experience which modifies behavior; and that there is much 
formal learning where behavior changes are not effected. Much 
of the learning required in school has such a remote possibility of 
improving social behavior that it can scarcely be regarded as 
possessing value. Some specific illustrations of such school ex- 
ercises follow: 


(a) Sitting in “ rest position” doing nothing 


(b) Toothbrush drills with dry brushes 

(c) Memorizing nonsense material for punishment 

(d) Memorizing variable facts 

(e) Formal teaching of subject matter for which pupils have 
no immediate use 

(f) Fractions seldom used in commercial practice, such as 7ths, 
1iths, and 13ths 

(g) Teaching subject matter no longer conforming to social 
practice 

(h) Memorizing poetry not worthy of permanent retention 

(i) Memorizing corridor or school rules 

(j) Memorizing areas and populations of states and countries 

(k) Teaching of formal grammar for which the need has not 
arisen 

(1) Oral spelling as a review exercise 





1 E. George Payne, “Education and Social Control,’ Journal of Educational 
Sociology, I, 3, 137. 
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(m) Undirected activity while the teacher is doing clerical 
work 
(n) Absence of the regular teacher for a day or two at a time 


Amid all the social waste which may be noted in the classroom, 
for which every teacher is responsible to a greater or less extent, 
we hear about “ lack of time” and “ the crowded curriculum.” 


2. To what extent should school activities aim to relieve poverty 
in a community ? 

This question is worthy of real consideration in most schools 
at certain seasons of the year when families are reminded that 
food, clothing, and the like may be procured more easily and 
with less embarrassment from the school than from other sources. 
A distinction, however, must be made between those who are poor 
and those who are destitute. Poverty is a menace which gen- 
erates social ills. These in turn may be classified as contagious. 
Poverty is essentially an attitude of mind, causing individuals 
to be in apparent need. It is often difficult to determine where 
to classify certain cases. 


First of all, school authorities should agree as to whether the 
school is an institution for education or for social service. If 
the former, then the problem presents itself as to what social 
service of the kind indicated by the question is educational and 
does involve positive education both on the part of those serving 
and those being served. So-called outdoor charity unquestionably 
is education of a negative sort for all concerned, in that it opposes 
community organization and embraces wrong education of the 
masses.” The training for community service of our boys and 
girls should guide them in the direction of social control. 


The school being an institution for education is not in posi- 
tion to direct social service. It is not equipped to investigate 
needy cases nor to determine the extent of need. These are the 
functions of organized charity; and in situations where inde- 
pendent agencies are more or less effective, “any step toward 





2R. Ray Scott, ‘Some Principles of Community Organization,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, I, 4, 197-199. 
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codrdination . . . which will enable them to think in terms of 
the community as a whole will probably make for improvement.’”* 
School activities should aim to codperate with and assist existing 
community organizations, especially those serving the community 
as a whole. Individuals appealing to the school for aid should 
be referred to social service agencies with which the school may 
have occasion to codperate. 





3 Op. cit., p. 199. 




















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Co6PERATION AND THE INTEGRATION OF RESEARCH 





Coéperation in social research is a cardinal principle too long 
neglected in practical programs. Students in the social sciences 
have shown many indications, however, that they are about to 
throw off the incubus of exclusiveness and that they are willing 
to exchange ideas and join forces with others working in the 
same or similar fields. To the extent to which codperation is 
perfected and integration is achieved, duplication of effort will 
be avoided, mutual stimulation will inevitably result, and both 
persons and groups will be able to profit by the discoveries in 
knowledge and method made by others—a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished in the interest of scientific progress in the 


social field. 



















Within the Individual College Course or Class 


Progress towards this goal among individual students has been 
initiated in the classes of many colleges and universities. First 
steps have taken the form of committee term investigations, often 
under the direction of a chairman who is a more experienced stu- 
dent. This procedure should be extended to include the other 
members of the class whose discussion of the plan of an individual 
student or committee for a project will be found helpful and 
whose advice and suggestions presented at various stages in the 
development of the project will be valuable. Where the com- 
mittee method is not desirable, each individual project may be 
presented to the class group for criticism and each member may 
contribute something in the way of suggestion and information 
as the plan is developed. The student or committee may in this 
way come into possession of valuable leads to observational ma- 
terial and to the literature dealing with the subject. Furthermore, 
all members of the group may be encouraged to bring to the 
attention of those interested additional clues encountered in their 
reading or field work. 
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The responsibility for selecting topics for student investiga- 
tion in courses should not be entirely the responsibility of the 
instructor. The superimposing of topics upon the students from 
above is fraught with the dangers of the overstandardization and 
stereotyping of research projects, with the resultant stifling of 
the student’s originality and killing of his initiative and enthusi- 
asm. Before the instructor makes any suggestions as to term 
investigations he should have each student prepare a statement of 
his interests, his experience, and his present vocation and avoca- 
tions; this will give the instructor a knowledge of the social 
backgrounds of the student indispensable in directing him to 
undertake a fruitful research project. With these statements 
before him, the instructor will find it desirable to have each stu- 
dent state a problem which he would be interested in pursuing. 
Then the instructor may give advice as to the appropriateness and 
practicability of pursuing each plan. In the final selection of 
topics four primary criteria should be borne in mind by student 
and instructor alike: 

(1) Does the topic engage the student’s interest ? 


(2) Does it promise to contribute something to the student's 
own preparation for his job? 

(3) Is the student’s capacity and experience of the type which 
will make it possible for him profitably to make this kind 
of study ? 

(4) Is the student’s strategic position to get information and 
make an investigation being utilized to the full? 


Within the College Department 


Integration of research within a department among both stu- 
dents and instructors is no less important than codperation within 
individual courses. Knowledge of the research projects being 
undertaken by faculty members and both graduate and under- 
graduate students needs to be made available to all members of 
a department in order that economy of effort may be achieved, 
that mutually helpful suggestions may be made, that significant 
topics may be suggested for investigation, and that interest and 
enthusiasm may be generated by mutual interstimulation. This 
should not involve a standardization of types of projects and 
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methods of study and presentation, however, for one of the most 
important functions of research is to stimulate originality and 
neither to repress individual initiative and experiment nor to 
stifle new ideas. The function of codperation is rather to encour- 
age what is new and not stereotyped both in the way of topics 
for investigation and of methods as well as to make available 
the knowledge, suggestions, and practical assistance of others who 
may be able to contribute something of value. 

Coéperation within a department may be promoted by frequent 
meetings of the faculty personnel where research projects all the 
way from term papers to doctors’ theses may be discussed in all 
their phases. Students in one class may be made acquainted with 
all projects under way in other classes and mutually profitable 
methods of exchanging information and ideas may be worked out. 

Class time spent in this way will probably be far more profitably 
expended than is the case when students are required to listen 
to a formal lecture, which could be read in half the time, or to 
relate what they have read in some textbook, a procedure which 
is usually quite sterile and unproductive. 


Between the College and the Community 


This type of intradepartmental codperation comes out even more 
clearly in discussing the relation of research within the college 
or university to investigations being carried on by the official 
and private social agencies of the local community, the state, 
and the nation. The research resources of the colleges should be 
at the command of the community in solving its problems and 
it is quite as important to point out that the research resources 
of the community in the way of records and other raw data should 
be available to the schools in carrying on their research projects. 
Perhaps this reciprocity depends somewhat upon the ability of 
the agencies of the community and the research investigators in 
colleges and universities to agree upon problems that are mutually 
interesting. And there may have to be some give and take in 
the avoidance of the ultra-academic type of problem as well as 
the ultra-opportunistic; neither of these types of project is likely 
to yield valuable results from a scientific point of view. The 
danger is that the school people are likely to be too much aloof 
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from community needs, whereas the practical workers are just 
as likely to be unfamiliar with the requisites of scientific pro- 
cedure and with the more fundamental points of view in approach- 
ing their problems. 

The colleges and universities have been slow to seize the oppor- 
tunities presented by practical research projects in their imme- 
diate environments to put their students in touch with real 
problems and to train them to participate in the study and solu- 
tion of questions of community interest. In New York it has 
developed that many agencies, private and public, are anxious to 
have the codperation of the colleges in carrying on a variety of 
research projects whose outcomes are of vital importance in 
determining their future activities. Some of these current pro- 
jects are a study of 250 truants by the New York State Crime 
Commission, a complete survey of the work of the eighteen 
branches of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Brooklyn 
and Queens, a study of the social settlements of New York under 
the auspices of the Welfare Council, studies of races, nationalities, 
prosperity, and recreation facilities in the Lower West Side 
under the auspices of the Lower West Side Council of Social 
Agencies, a study of community leadership in Greenwich Vil- 
lage under the Charity Organization Society, a study of boys’ 
work by the Welfare Council, a three years’ study of the new 
boys’ club at 111th Street and Second Avenue, a vocational study 
of Public School No. 3, and so on. 

The department of sociology of the School of Education of New 
York University has worked out methods of codperating with all 
these agencies which promise to be of mutual benefit. The re 
search projects have been presented to every class in the depart- 
ment by the instructors, and their students have been encouraged 
to select projects for term investigations and theses for higher 
degrees in fields related to these practical projects, so that their 
work may contribute to the specific studies which the community 
is interested in. A large number of students have voluntarily 
selected projects which will enable them to participate directly 
in the local studies. A number of them will busy themselves in 
summarizing case records of various agencies bearing upon the 
250 truants being studied by the Crime Commission and _ will 
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ultimatély choose topics for term papers which they can work 
up from the Crime Commission records. To facilitate this co- 
éperation the research director of the Crime Commission has 
transferred his records to the University, where he has been pro- 
vided with a room, and he will be available at certain periods each 
week to supervise field study and for consultation on the working 
out of projects. The editor of this department is a member of 
the commission appointed to study the boys’ work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Brooklyn and Queens. A number 
of students have elected to undertake local community studies in 
districts served by Y. M. C. A. boys’ work in these areas and 
they will participate in making some leisure time and background 
studies in these communities where control groups are desired 
to check similar studies of Y. M. C. A. boys. Similar methods 
of codperation have been worked out with the other agencies. 
All of these projects, beside giving the social agencies an oppor- 
tunity to utilize University research resources to solve their 
problems, may be made to contribute directly or indirectly to 
the studies which the department of educational sociology is in- 
terested in promoting. One of its problems, for example, is the 
definition and study of the local communities which serve as social 
backgrounds (Gestalts) for educational institutions. Greenwich 
Village and the Lower West Side have been selected as !abora- 
tories in which to work out techniques for studying the local com- 
munity in relation to education. Public School No. 3 lies within 
this area, and the vocational study in which a group of students 
with vocational interests has been enlisted will contribute a good 
deal of information that will be valuable in the more general 
study of the community. Residence lists of all the pupils in the 
school, for example, showing the birthplace of both parents, will 
be valuable in providing an index of nationality distribution in 
part of the larger area. Other data from this school will be avail- 
able for the study of cultural and nationality backgrounds and 
mobility of population. The study of leadership in Greenwich 
Village has interested another group of students and one gradu- 
ate student will take advantage of this opportunity to work out 
a master’s thesis. It has been discovered that 22 of the Crime 
Commission cases lie within the Lower West Side area, and a 
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group of students from various courses will concentrate upon these 
cases to see what they can be made to yield in the way of data 
for the community study. The studies carried on by the Lower 
West Side Council of Social Agencies are directly in line with 
the general project. The director of the settlement study for the 
Welfare Council will use a number of students and especially 
a group to study one of the leading settlements in the Greenwich 
Village area, with the idea of working out methods which may 
prove useful in the wider study of settlements in New York. The 
editor of this department is actively engaged in a study of street 
and roof life among the boys of the district and he acts as a sort 
of codrdinator among the various studies. In this way it will 
be possible to build up a complete case study of the local com- 
munity which will be invaluable in considering the problems of 
education within the area. Similar methods can be applied to 
the study of other local communities in New York and other 
areas, both urban and rural. 


Among the Agencies of the Community 


Coéperation among the social agencies of the community them- 
selves is another important problem. In the contacts involved in 
working out contacts with these various groups, it has developed 
that in many cases they are not familiar with each other’s research 
projects in the general field and that they could profit greatly by 
some clearing-house method of information upon all the investi- 
gations under way at a given time. The editor of this depart- 
ment, in the process of acquainting himself with the various 
projects, has been able to make useful suggestions to various 
agencies with regard to utilizing the methods of other groups 
or profiting by the information being obtained. A great deal 
more could be done along this line to the advantage of all research 
projects by working out some procedure for mutual information, 
suggestion, and assistance. Much of the basic information being 
obtained in one investigation can be used with profit by others. 
The need for a complete survey of research resources in any com- 
munity is apparent. The Russell Sage Foundation in New York 
has done important work along this line in its map studies and 
its reports on welfare problems studied in New York; and the 
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Welfare Council is engaged upon the preparation of data along 
some of these lines. In general, however, many research resources 
have never been described or even discovered and remain in a 
vast uncharted sea.” 


Among the Departments of a College 


The question of interdepartmental codperation in colleges in 
the integration of research among the social sciences is perhaps 
least worked out. Important beginnings along this line have been 
made at the University of Chicago under the Local Community 
Research Committee. Here the various departments of the Uni- 
versity interested in social research have codperated in a series 
of studies of local community problems. Much of the work has 
been carried on in a social research laboratory, housed in a special 
building, the first to be established in the United States. The 
study of local communities in Chicago has been codrdinated by a 
research expert employed for that purpose; and this plan has 
made possible the wide participation of students in building up 
local community studies. 

The question arises as to how such integration may be effected 
among the various departments in a school of education. It seems 
apparent that the first steps in this direction should be experi- 
mental and that progress should be made gradually, rather than 
by attempting to superimpose an ambitious scheme without pre- 
liminary experimental work. It seems highly desirable that there 
should be specialists in research to whom the various departments 
might turn for advice on technical questions such as case studies, 
the preparation of statistics, field work, interviewing, and other 
research methods as well as research resources available in the 
various fields of investigation. The question as to the initiation 
and codrdination of research projects, however, cannot be answered 
without very careful and extended consideration. Offhand, it 
seems desirable that the matter of the initiation and direction of 
research projects should be left to the different departments who 
are in a position to discover and visualize problems growing out 
of their own special knowledge. This would avoid the danger of 





1 One student in educational sociology in New York University is engaged in 
preparing a master’s thesis upon the subject, ‘“Maps of Manhattan as Research 
Resources for Educational Sociology.” 
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overstandardization which might result in the dampening of de- 
partmental initiative and the stifling of individual or original 
ideas and methods. Yet it also seems apparent that it would be 
very desirable to establish a special department of research which 
could render technical service to the other departments in the 
ways mentioned above and in the supervision of field work, map 
making, statistical tabulation, ete. Such a department would also 
be in a position to act as a clearing house for information on 
all research projects and to suggest significant methods of co- 
6peration and ways of preventing the duplication of effort. Its 
usefulness in making suggestions on specific projects to the de 
partments can hardly be doubted. It could also point out fruitful 
methods of procedure and promising topics for investigation when 
such assistance is desired. 


Among Institutions and Scholars 


The question of the integration of research among institutions 
and scholars as yet has had very little consideration. This involves 
increasing the means of intercommunication among scientific 
bodies such as foundations, learned societies, research councils, 
and social agencies which are interested in scientific investigation ; 
among the universities which have departments engaged in social 
research; and among individual scholars who are undertaking 
research projects in this and in other countries. No national vlear- 
ing house for the specific purpose of exchanging research informa- 
tion now exists; and such a clearing house might be impracticable 
because of its very cumbersomeness. If each scientific and pro- 
fessional journal, however, would establish a department given 
to research projects and methods within its own field, these could 
be linked together in such a way as to make the information at 
their command useful in other fields than their own, as well as 
to widely separated groups and individuals within each journal’s 
own province of knowledge. To achieve this aim for the field 
of educational sociology is the ambition of this department of 
Tue Journat.’ 


2 To this end students and scholars are urged to exchange information through 
the medium offered by this department, to send in accounts of methods of research 
which they find interesting or useful, and to report various research projects 
which they themselves are undertaking or with which they have come into 
contact in the general field of educational sociology. 
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READERS’ DISCUSSION 


Epiror1au Note: This department is designed to be an open forum wherein 
free expression will be encouraged upon all questions in the field of THE JOURNAL. 


The article by Edwin B. Evans on “ The Measure of a Com- 
munity ”’. (in the December issue of Tue Journat),’ comparing 
the two types of community organization practised and published 
by the Bureau of Education at Washington, D. C., and the Ex- 
tension Division, The University of West Virginia, has aroused 
my curiosity as to the nature of the two plans, the Bureau plan 
and the West Virginia plan, to the extent that I have sent for 
copies of the two pamphlets describing the plans. The skeletal 
outline presented in the comparison sounds interesting. 

What should the measure of a community be? Shall the 
emphasis be placed on any particular phase as the political organ- 
ization, or shall all elements, including the cultural and educa- 
tional aspects, be treated as of equal importance? It seems to 
me that all the elements present and entering into the com- 
munity should be considered and perhaps some elements that are 
not present; for example, xesthetic appreciations—these latter 
with a view to cultivating tastes and appreciations that will bring 
to the community and the “‘ masses” the best that society has to 
offer. 

A good deal is being said and written about internationalism 
and its importance. Likewise students of government continu- 
ally deplore our ignorance in the use of the vote. Citizenship 
ranks high among many educators as one of the objectives of 
education. How shall it be achieved? It seems that if the aim 
of community organization is “the conscious attempt to secure 
for society as a whole the real values which have been secured by 
the more enlightened portion of society,” then certainly good gov- 
ernment and an appreciation and understanding of the problems 
of internationalism are important. So important are they that 
separate headings should be allotted to them in the measure of a 
community. This heading might be entitled “Community Gov- 
ernment.” An interpretation must be placed on the phrase to 


1 Discussion by Mabel E. Rugen, New York City. 
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include the status of voting intelligence, the interests in and 
knowledge of international, national, state, as well as local affairs 
as revealed through a study of community intelligence, community 
organizations, and community government. Perhaps “Community 
Patriotism ” might be a good name. With the new interpretation 
placed on patriotism something might be done to develop a patriot- 
ism that was grounded on an intelligent understanding of world, 
national, and local problems rather than continuing to flaunt the 
sentimental, empty patriotism practised in daily salutes to the 
flag and “ reciting sections of the Constitution by rote without 
even knowing what they mean.” 

I will await with interest the arrival of the Bureau and West 
Virginia plans. My special concern will be in whether or not 
internationalism, government, and the esthetic appreciations are 
given a conspicuous place. I like to think of the ideals of educa- 
tion as the attainment of health, citizenship, and esthetic appre- 
ciations. The measure of a community, if it is to be a reliable 
tool for community organization in achieving education for the 
“‘ masses,” must take into consideration these ideals. 



































BOOK REVIEWS 


What's Wrong with American Education? by Davin SNnEDDEN. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott Company, 1927, ix + 379 pages. 


The reviewer is always faced with the problem when handed a book for criticism: 
Is this merely “‘another book” or is it a contribution to the subject matter in the 
field in which it is written. The answer in this case is, we have something more 
than another book. We have a book that will stimulate discussion. The book is 
not a scientific contribution, it does not add to the sum total of human knowledge; 
it does set down in decisive and provocative terms the problems that are agitating 
that part of the American public concerned with its schools. This is evidently 
what the author intended for he says the book is designed for two classes of 
readers. First are educators who are true “policy makers.’’ These include 
superintendents, principals, chairmen of teachers’ committees, and often in- 
conspicuous teachers who are genuinely interested, on the one hand, in the actual 
purposes now served by any particular type of education, and, on the other, in 
possible improvements in educational processes. Next are those laymen who: 
are dissatisfied with existing conditions in any department of school and 
nonschool education. 7 


For purposes of brevity, the author raises questions and analyzes them. He 
does not answer the questions raised. The result is likely to be to make the 
reader more dissatisfied and uncertain about the correctness of present pro- 
cedures, or for that matter any proposed educational procedure, including even 
that proposed by the author in his other prolific writings. 


The reviewer believes that the greatest advance in education may now be 
made by scientific research and constructive programs in terms of that research, 
and it is more or less futile to employ our time in further agitation. However, 
he may be wrong and this book may be the best thing that could be done for 
stimulating the research needed. Anyway if you want a sleepless night and 
unpleasant dreams, spend an evening in reading this book. The next morning 
you may rub your eyes and say “‘Well, something must be done.’”’ If so the book 
will have served a valuable purpose. 

E. GEorGE PAYNE 


The Challenge of Youth, by Atrrep E. Stearns. Boston: W. 
A. Wilde Company, 1923, ix + 180 pages. 


How quickly and how radically the mores are changing. A half decade ago it 
was still interesting—even challenging, perhaps—to read the scoldings of middle 
age addressing itself to youth and to society in general. Until so recent a day, 
we were shocked to discover that wealth and leisure and social aspirations and 
the mechanical inventions were affecting the amusements, the dress, and the 
behaviors of youths and adults. Today we are still interested in these matters, 
but we no longer throw up our hands exclaiming “Terrible! Terrible! This ought 
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to be stopped!’”’ We are seeking constructive and feasible suggestions—and the 
book under review has not a single constructive, feasible suggestion to offer. Like 
the White Queen the good Doctor seems always to be directing that heads be 
chopped off—and this does not seem to the reviewer to be feasible nor particularly 
educative. 


Here is the jeremiad supreme! Nothing in this modern world is right. Youth 
is occasionally and naively called “the hope of the world’ when the author is 
berating the parents and other selfish and wicked adults. Many pages are, 
however, taken up in telling horrendous tales of boys who tell lies, who no longer 
say their prayers, who go to the movies, who dance late into the night. Stories 
are told to illustrate how the disillusioned soldier boys returned from Europe to 
find the younger generation petting and dancing and drinking—such things as 
had never happened before the men had gone to fight in France. So one finishes 
the book not quite sure whether youth is about to destroy all the morals of the 
race or stil] remains “the hope of the world.” 


This is not a recent book. Probably it would not have seemed so futile, such a 
helpless scolding, four or five years ago. The author presents no practical 
program for reform or for redirection of youth’s energies—except the implied 
recommendation that family prayers and grace before meals be reinstituted. 
He lectures the parents, movie actors and scenario writers, magazine editors and 
novelists. 


Perhaps Dr. Stearns feels a certain helplessness because he cannot dismiss 
selfish and radical people from the world just as he seems to dismiss boys and 
Andover. Part Two, entitled ‘“‘The Home in Civilization,” is a recital of parental 
behaviors at interviews with the author after he had expelled boys from school 
for the following causes: One was dismissed for signing his mother’s name to a 
telegram; another was sent away because he misused an excuse granted him to 
visit a supposedly dying grandfather—attending a football game when his 
grandfather’s death was postponed; a third was expelled for telling a lie to a 
proctor and staying out of his dormitory after hours; and two others were dis- 
missed for leading a student protest. As a justification of such drastic punish- 
ment, the author assures us that the boys come to feel that the shock had been 
helpful to them. Nowhere in this book is there any word of constructive measures, 
of codperative efforts to set school standards of conduct, or of help to the erring 
one before he is “‘fired.’””’ The reviewer cannot believe that the book does justice 
either to Dr. Stearns or to Andover. Every example and every expression in the 
book seems to be directed to one of two beliefs: (1) Old mores are breaking 
down and the world is going to the dogs; and (2) boys who don’t play the game 
should be dismissed from school; this makes men of them. 


Surely such drastic and unresourceful discipline is a curious response to the 
challenge of youth. It is too obviously false and artificial. It could succeed 
nowhere. It may seem to succeed in an exclusive preparatory school with a long 
waiting list. But no parent could drive his child out of his home because he had 
told a lie or revolted or misused a privilege. And the public school administrator 
who tried it would find himself in hot water—and would deserve so to find himself. 


The reviewer knows something of Andover because the sons of his friends are 
students there. He knows that there is a splendid school spirit, he feels certain 
that such excellent educational practices are far more typical of normal Andover 
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life than those cited in this volume, and he is sure that they are known to and 
probably inspired by Dr. Stearns himself. It is regrettable, therefore, that the 
schoolmaster as guide, philosopher, and friend to his youthful associates—the true 
response to the challenge of youth—finds only one minor and passive illustration 
in this book. 

The world—and this includes Dr. Stearns—has grown more used to thé 
behavior of young folks in the last five years. Probably Dr. Stearns would not 
write the same book now. We have gained somewhat better perspective. We 
are willing to let the new world find a religion of its own to express its own aspira- 
tions and its ethics. And while we are not very sure that “‘God’s in his heaven, 
all’s right with the world,”’ we do know that the youth in our secondary schools 
are far more earnest, far steadier, far more competent in executive and artistic 
and mechanical activities than were the youths of a quarter century ago. 

It is not a Pollyanna philosophy that makes those of us who know youth in- 
timately bid Dr. Stearns to take heart. It is perhaps a surer memory of school 
conditions in our own youths, and a habit of looking at the accomplishments 
rather than at the mistakes and excesses of the youths of today. 

Puitip W. L. Cox 


Our Health Habits, by CuHartotreE Townsend Wuitcoms and 
Joun H. Beveriper. Chicago: Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, 1926, 607 pages. 


Our Health Habits is a combination of manual and sourcebook. From the outline 
one expects more of source material than appears; the outline is frequently the 
typical course of study. 


Miss Whitcomb addresses the book to teachers, nurses, and others as ‘‘notes 
to teachers” but not “necessary subject matter for teaching,’’ rather a guide that 
will “inspire” and suggest health teaching for living rather than as a subject. 


Mr. Beveridge offers the book that children may ‘“‘know the laws of health,” 
“obey them and put them into practice.”” He calls the book a course of study 
and is consistent. In organization grades one to eight are covered. The basis of 
treatment is by school months, the months being subdivided into lessons, usually 
eight in number. Bibliography usually appears at the beginning of the lessons. 


A tabulation of the material indicates that food dominates as a topic. Sanita- 
tion, persona] cleanliness, mouth hygiene, rest and cheerfulness each receive 
about half the treatment of food. Lesser treatment is given vacation; first aid; 
eyes, ears, nose, and throat; and review. Insects, safety first, and pageant are 
briefly touched. 


As to grade placement of the material, cleanliness and food dominate the first 
four grades, sanitation the upper grades. ‘Practice demonstration” appears as 
drill. Repetition of topics is consistently presented by month rather than grade; 
the authors have aimed at continuity and the scheme avoids monotony. There 
are frequent lists of rules in which “never” and “do not” recur. Specifically, 
under “safety first’’ there are fifteen ‘(don’ts’” with regard to home, street, wires, 
fires, railroads, school. Otherwise the logical arrangement has psychological 
adaptation. 
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The authors allow one fifth of the book for a supplement comprising information 
that is professional, technical, dramatization, graphic and calisthenic, with some 
verse. The viewpoint of the school nurse is reflected throughout. Weight- 
height-age tables appear as sancrosanct; though qualifications are now justifi- 
able. In abrief chapter to teachers, ‘future manhood and womanhood,” “future 
citizens,’ “‘noble,’’ ‘‘cherished memory” are used. In these platitudes there 
appears a talking down and one wishes for more straightforward, professional 
frankness of approach. 

The book is concluded with a great sheet, diagrammatically showing a ‘general 
plan.” The mechanical set-up is excellent, as are the type, cuts, paper, graphs, 
and tables. There is a brief general bibliography. 

D. H. Prerce 


The Organization and Administration of Playgrounds and Recrea- 
tion, by Jay B. Nasu. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1927, xii + 547 pages. 


Out of a long and practical experience as worker, administrator, and educator, 
Mr. Nash has given us a volume that will surely achieve an enviable place in the 
growing literature that deals with play and recreation. It is an intensely practical 
book, dealing with every detail of this relatively new development in modern life, 
but treats the administrative and technica] problems from a sound educational 
and sociological angle. 

The approach to his subject from the point of view of the city planner is 
especially to be commended, for we must soon come to recognize that we will never 
make adequate provision for human needs until we learn, as the planners seem 
at last to have learned, that a city is a place where people live as well as travel 
about and conduct their business. 

The educational psychology in Chapter IV—‘“Play and Recreation Ob- 
jectives,” is sound and modern. Avoiding the all too prevalent plan of arranging 
a category of drives, urges, or instincts as the basis for individual development, the 
author suggests that with a fundamental instinctive urge to activity, man deter- 
mines the form of his activities by his social habits. Physical activities con- 
sidered educationally then demand a “replacement of mere subject matter with 
life-giving activities in which children have abundant opportunities to react in 
stimulative situations.”’ (Italics are the author’s.) 

The reviewer for this JouRNAL need not concern himself with a lengthy discus- 
sion of the value of the volume as a worker’s manual. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the chapter on ‘Powers and Liabilities of Cities and City Officials” 
is perhaps the first complete presentation of this subject that has been attempted 
and is one which, amid the technicalities of modern legal practice, has been long 
needed as a guide and safeguard. 

In a recent “Short Course for Workers with Boys’ at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the writer asked a group of twenty-two professionals in 
the field of boy leadership to select the most useful book in a working library of 
sixty volumes to which they had access during the sixty-hour course. By 
unanimous vote, first place went to this book by Mr. Nash. 

R. K. ATKINSON 
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Educational Psychology, by E. H. Cameron. New York: The 
Century Company, 1927, 467 pages. (The Century Educa- 
tion Series. ) 


This addition to the list of numerous textbooks in this field is, in part, an 
expansion and revision of an earlier text, Psychology of the School, by the same 
author. The book is one of the texts, too few in number, which combines the 
general theory with the treatment of the psychology of the more important schoo} 
subjects. One third of the space (pages 293-348) is devoted to an analysis of 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, English, foreign language, history, science, 
and mathematics. 

It is evident that an attempt to cover this whole ground involves definite limita- 
tions in its presentation. Many topics which might be looked for in a modern 
text are consequently neglected, such as motor learning, emotion and motivation, 
imagination, diagnostic analysis, and remedial instruction. The topics dealt 
with in the general treatment are those usually found in texts of educational 
psychology. The author’s point of view, which is apparently that of a modified 
behaviorist, is soundly conservative. The stress is placed on normal learning pro- 
cesses and little attention is given to problems of mental hygiene. More emphasis 
might have been placed upon social adaptations, although the stress on language 
is most commendable. 

The treatise is clearly written and well planned with sufficient illustrative 
material to give it practical value. The book needs an instructor and the in- 
structor who uses the text will find it necessary to provide appropriate references, 
supplementary readings, and practical exercises. Organized bibliographies 
covering recent as well as the older research on each of the topics, and problems 
for student report and discussion would have added materially to the value of 
the work. The text is well bound and printed in clear, pleasing type. The 
appendix is reserved for a presentation of certain typical standard test forms. 


Paut V. WEsT 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Dean John R. Turner of the Washington Square College of New York Univer- 
sity has been elected to the chancellorship of the University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 

The National Society of Educational Sociology and the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education will hold a joint session on February 28 with the 
Department of Superintendence. The subject for discussion will be ‘“What shall 
be the basic courses, together with their content in the field of educational 
sociology?’ On Wednesday, February 29, Professor C. C. Peters of Penn- 
sylvania State College is to discuss the topic ‘‘Where does one go for fundamental 
assumptions in education, to educational sociology?” 

It would appear that sociology is coming in for its proper consideration in 
the determination of educational policies. 

E. Everett Cortright, formerly of the School of Education of New York 
University, has organized under the laws of Connecticut, a junior college at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. He becomes the president of this new institution, 
which is the first of its kind in Connecticut, if not in the New England states. 
The school will open its first session in February, 1928. Mr. Cortright has been 
active in the educational affairs of Bridgeport for a long time, having been the 
superintendent of the city schools for a number of years. 

Professor Read Bain of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has a very illuminating 
article on the “Study of Sociology” in high schools in the December issue of 
‘Historical Outlook. Professor Bain contends that if sociology were placed upon 
the “sane, constructive introduction to the normal life of the immediate com- 
munity in which the pupils of the high school live,”’ much of the objection would 
disappear. A most excellent outline of an introductory course is offered in this 
same issue by Professor Bain. 

The annual meeting of the National Council of Social Studies is held in con- 
nection with the Department of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation at Boston, February 28 to March 2. A constructive program for 
history, civic, and the other social studies teachers is being arranged. 

Professor Ross Finney, president of the National Society for the Study of 
Educational Sociology and professor of educational sociology in the University 
of Minnesota, will teach in the Harvard Summer School for 1928. Professor 
Finney is one of the active men in the field of, educational sociology. 

The growing consciousness among rural folk and the interest of the students 
of sociology are strikingly manifest as represented in the meetings first of the 
American Country Life Association at East Lansing, Michigan, in coéperation 
with the American Economic Association, August 1 to 4. Over six hundred 
delegates from 32 states attended this meeting. On the three days following 
this meeting the International Country Life Council was held at East Lansing, 
representatives of 25 foreign countries being present. The programs would be 
too lengthy to be reported here but they covered the fundamental problems of 
rural life as well as the problem of international relations. At East Lansing, 
July 27 to August 3, there was held the National School of Leadership for Rural 
Life, in which more than forty students were enrolled in the study of rural-life 
leadership. These movements are all significant in marking the advent of a 
newer and brighter day for the understanding of rural life. 
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The Fairfield experiment is the report of “‘A Study of the Causes of Friction 
Between Religious Groups at Fairfield, Connecticut” by The Inquiry of 129 East 
52d Street, New York City. The Inquiry is a group of allied organizations 
interested in practical and constructive application of sociological theory to 
concrete conflict situations, with the hope of bringing about better group and 
community understanding. The Inquiry is conducted by a staff of trained 
workers. 


The problem of the moral and religious interest of college and university 
students has attracted wide attention in recent years and disturbed considerably 
the thought of many persons in college and university life. An attempt was 
made to encompass this problem on the part of interested faculty members from 
the colleges and universities of the Middle Atlantic states at a meeting which was 
held under the auspices of the National Council of Religion in Higher Education, 
at Happy Valley Inn, Lisle, New York, November 18, 19, and 20, 1927. The 
meeting proceeded under the chairmanship of Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of 
Columbia University. A number of committees were appointed and several 
sessions were held during the three days. The conference reduced its findings to 
a series of statements which seem worthy of publication. 


1. In institutions of higher education, instruction should be primary and made 
80 attractive that it will take the first place in the students’ attention so that 
extracurricular activities will naturally fall into secondary place. 

2. Education should have for its purpose the integration of the whole field 
of life and therefore religion should be taught objectively and scientifically as 
other subjects are taught. 


3. The subject of religion should be approached through three channels: 

(a) Curricular courses of study, whether in departments of religion or in other 
appropriate departments. One method for the organization of such in- 
struction might be in a survey course to be followed, if practicable, by more 
specific courses in various aspects of the subject. While also to be treated 
as incidental in the presentation of other subjects, it should be given a 
distinct place of its own. 

(b) Attention should be given to the development of other provisions such as 
worship, voluntary discussion groups, and service activities made available 
by local churches, college or university pastors, Christian Associations and 
other religious agencies. ‘These agencies may be looked upon as the labora- 
tory accompaniment of curricular work. 

(c) The entire staff of the institution should be looked upon es available for 

helpful individual contacts whenever pertinent to the needs of the student. 
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